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STUDIES IN IMPERIALISM 


Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919- 
1925. A Study in Post-war 
Diplomacy. By Harold Nicol- 
son, with ro illustrations and 
4 maps. Constable & Co.— 
18s. net. 


‘Egypt since Cromer, vol. ii., 1919-29. 
Macmillan & Co.—a21s. net. 


THE garden of imagination in which 
stands, somewhat stiffly, the frock- 
coated statue of Lord Curzon was 
turfed and planted with stately 
trees by Lord Ronaldshay. In his 
present work Mr. Nicolson has 
adorned it, from intimate personal 
knowledge, with flowers and a 
few . bitter-tasting but healing 
herbs. 

Mr. Nicolson here takes up the 
tale at the point where he laid down 
his pen in Peacemaking, 1919. ‘ No 
one,’ said the Prince de Condé, 
following Plutarch, ‘ is a hero to his 
own valet.’ Heroes, it may be 
added, do not desire adulation, but 
loyalty, from their servants, and 
Mr. Nicolson’s affection for and 
loyalty to his hero have not blunted 
his critical faculties. In this 
volume, which has a breadth and 
depth greater than anything which 
Mr. Nicolson has written, he 
rightly sees Lord Curzon’s post-war 
imperialistic ideals as fair, scientific, 
moderate and liberal, based on 
knowledge and experience, and the 
source of high inspiration : 


To the older Imperialist the glory of 
Empire had been purchased by self- 
sacrifice, integrity and effort. In 
democratic imperialism they recognised 
a tendency to retain the former and to 
evade the latter ; a tendency to ‘ shirk 
the responsibilities of Empire and at 
the same time to take the profits.’ 
This tendency filled them with shame 
and dismay; yet when they tried to 
correct it they found arrayed against 
them the combined forces of national 
exhaustion and party misrepresenta- 
tion. 


Of British diplomacy Mr. Nicol- 


son has much to say—and never 
has it been better said : 


. Our old diplomacy was the 

least self-conscious diplomacy which 
has ever existed; and the most 
concrete. It never sought for: spec- 
pene rg hs or ver' prssoe 
t sought only for silent, 
achievements. There was nothing 
about it which was either vulgar or 
vain. 
Conscious that they were pursuing 
only national aims, diplomats and 
their chiefs alike took for granted 
the consent and approval of the 
electorate. Avoidance of publicity 
was dictated solely by fear of waves 
of popular emotion which now, as 
ever, are a cause of war and an 
obstacle to goodwill amongst men, 

Of the conflict between Lord 
Curzon, an Orientalist but a bad 
European, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
the empiricist, Mr. Nicolson writes 
with inner knowledge and un- 
deniable authority : 


Curzon's judgment was fortified by 
centuries of tradition, by a lifetime of 
experience, and by knowledge of detail 
such as no living statesman possessed. 
Lloyd George’s intuition was en- 
etdraed by his loathing of the tradi- 
tional, by his distrust of technical 
experience, by his marked dislike of all 
but the most Saab forms of know- 
ledge, by immense self-assurance, and 
by an aversion to detail which was 
almost pathological. Through Curzon’s 
mind marched countless memories and 
reflections. .. . 

Lloyd George’s preoccupations were 
more immediate: what was he to say 
on Tuesday morning to Orlando about 
the Istrian frontier, and what to 
Clemenceau on Thursday about that 
Polish report ? 

In his references to Eastern 
countries Mr. Nicolson is less 
happily inspired : 

There is no liberty in Persia to-day— 
there is fear, corruption, dishonesty and 
disease. Is national independence so 
far more important than personal 
freedom? That is a question which 
the present generation are unable to 
answer. 


This statement may or may not 
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be true of certain Western countries 
and of the U.S.S.R. : it is certainly 
less true of Persia than of Europe. 
Relations with Egypt, Russia, 
Turkey, Greece, the verbal spate of 
conferences, ending with Lausanne 
—of all this and much more Mr. 
Nicolson writes brilliantly and with 
knowledge. On thesubject of Mosul 
he shows Lord Curzon, replying to 
Ismet Pasha, at his best, quoting 
Mr. Washington Child’s remark in 
his diary that 
the contrast between Ismet Pasha’s 
statement and Lord Curzon’s reply was 
as that ‘ between a Greek temple and 
a dish of scrambled eggs.’ . . . With- 
out a glance at his notes, he reeled off 
fact after fact by which he proved the 


Turkish arguments to be dishonest, 
ignorant or absurd. 


This remarkable work, which 
deserves the closest study alike by 
diplomatists and historians, busi- 
ness men and schoolboys, ends with 
a chapter entitled ‘Some Remarks 
on the Practice of Diplomacy, and 
especially on the Dangers of Demo- 


cratic and Professional Diplomacy,’ 
which must be read in the light of 
M. Cambon’s little essay on the same 
subject to be appreciated, so greatly 
are they superior in depth and 
breadth of view. Mr. Nicolson’s 
belief in the educability of demo- 
cracy, his insistence on the scientific 
method, and on the need for fusion 
of the Diplomatic Consular Foreign 
Office Services and the D.O.T. 
deserve to be proclaimed from every 
platform, for it is to be feared that 
they will find few advocates to-day 
in Whitehall. 

When, in 1895, Sir Alfred Milner, 
as he then was, published his Eng- 
land in Egypt he created a prece- 
dent, and set an example which 
has become a tradition. Less than 
twenty years later appeared Lord 
Cromer’s Modern Egypt, planned on 
ampler and more controversial lines. 
Lord Lloyd has taken up the chain 
of events where his predecessor left 
it ; he has disentangled it from the 
accretions of time and irrelevant 


growths, and has presented the 
English-speaking world with a 
closely reasoned, continuous narra- 
tive of unassailable accuracy. 

This book is a faithful record ; it 
is also a record of faith. In style 
it excels both its predecessors; 
there are no mannerisms, no over- 
emphasis, and but little of the 
deliberate under-statement which, 
for constitutional reasons, is the 
mark of many State papers. Lord 
Lloyd’s thesis, expounded with 
moderation but with intense con- 
viction, is that we were called to 
Egypt, or at least accepted by its 
inhabitants, because we had the 
reputation, and professed the inten- 
tion, of providing good administra- 
tion in a country which for half a 
century had suffered from the 
misdeeds of its rulers. For a 
generation or more we pursued the 
ideal of equal justice, of honesty and 
of efficiency. Then, at the behest 
of men who postulated the main- 
tenance in all circumstances of a 
reasonably just and fair adminis- 
tration, employing foreign experts 
whose views would be accepted 
with respectful assent, we substi- 
tuted for this ideal a political con- 
ception. 

Had this conception been one of 
‘ independence ’ on Persian or Tur- 
kish lines it might, after a period of 
travail, have taken a_ practical 
shape which would have appealed 
to popular imagination. But ‘ in- 
dependence,’ in our minds, was 
secondary to ‘ self-determination ’ 
—to be expressed by the purely 
Western and generally unsuccessful 
method of the popular assembly, of 
direct elections involving in practice 
the gravest abuses. 

This volume deals, clearly, 
honestly and fully, with the years 
1919-29, beginning with Lord 
Allenby’s release of the four de- 
portees from Malta and ending with 
his departure—in circumstances 
which reflected credit on no one 
but himself. Of Lord Allenby’s 
régime he speaks with the greatest 
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generosity, of his own period of 
office with admirable restraint. 
His own loyalty to the Declaration 
of 1922 is not in question, but he 
held—and held rightly, as few will 
deny, in the light of subsequent 
events—that it could only succeed 
if the reservations were accepted as 
loyally as the Declaration itself. 

Here he came into conflict with 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, whose whole 
conception of statesmanship, as 
‘that of his successor, revolved 
round ‘liberal’ interpretations of 
vague formule, in contrast to the 
earnest search of statesmen and 
diplomats of an earlier age for 
precise statements, in which were 
set forth, in authoritative form, the 
intentions of the parties. Mf. 
Henderson chose to announce in the 
House of Commons his disagree- 
ment with Lord Lloyd at a moment 
when neither Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain nor Mr. Baldwin were present. 
The former ‘had suddenly left 
England and was to remain absent 
for a little while. . . . He knew the 
facts, and apparently has had no 
subsequent opportunity of stating 
them.’ Lord Lloyd was indeed the 
fourth High Commissioner in suc- 
cession to vacate his post as a result 
of serious differences with White- 
hall, but he was the first to be 
publicly rebuked in the House of 
Commons. 

Of subsequent developments, 
which have brought us back in 
1934 where we were in 1920, Lord 
Lloyd gives a succinct and con- 
vincing-narrative, which, though it 
stops at 1929, is for most purposes 
complete, for since then nothing 
practical has been done on either 
side towards a permanent settle- 
ment. The attitude generally 


adopted was that to foresee diffi- 
culties was tantamount to opposing 
progress in any direction. The need 
for British troops, whose departure 
would to-day be the signal for 
widespread anxiety and something 
approaching a financial panic in 
Cairo, was ignored: the existence 
in Egypt of foreign interests, to 
protect which we are formally 
committed, were passed over. The 
view that we must cut our losses 
and clear out held a field which was 
occupied only by tired or superficial 
minds. 

The concluding chapter deserves 
to rank as a classic in the litera- 
ture of British polity. It is a 
plea for a definite policy, honestly 
and courageously adhered to, es- 
chewing unilateral declarations and 
pious expressions. Lord Lloyd 
has no patience with those who 
reply to him that ‘ we live in an age 
of transition’ and must therefore 
drift ; his view is that of Pindar, 
‘The fortunes of the world fol- 
low heroic souls,’ and he points 
to recent developments in many 
countries in support of his thesis. 

Lord Lloyd’s work, darkened by 
tragedy and bitter failure—not on 
his part, but of the will of the 
nation which he represented—is the 
latest addition to the long list of 
warnings. Usque quo Domine! We 
in Great Britain, trained in a 
different school, shall not soon 
succumb to totalitarian theories ; 
but they are gaining ground abroad, 
and have always been popular in 
the East. Can we reconcile our 
domestic practice with the pursuit 
abroad of other methods. ? That is 
the problem raised by this work, 
and it has yet to be answered. 

A. T. Witson. 
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IS IT PEACE? 


Will War Come to Europe? By 
H. R. Knickerbocker. John 
Lane.—5s. net. 


These Hurrying Years. By Gerald 
Heard. Chatto and Windus.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


New Governments in Europe. Edited 
by Raymond Buell. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.—10s. 6d. net. 


Democracy. By J. A. Hobson. 
John Lane.—2s. 6d. net. 

These Times. By J. A. Spender. 
Cassell & Co.—5s. net. 


Germany's Third Empire. By 
Moeller van den_ Bruch. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
—10s. 6d. net. 


‘I say it is fifty-fifty,’ Dr. Benesh 
told Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker. ‘I 
mean by that that if the present 
state of national tension that can 
now be observed in Germany were 
to. continue for five years, then the 
chances of war would be more than 
fifty per cent.’ But there is always 
a catch in the most forthright- 
seeming oracle, Dr. Benesh added 
hastily that he was not at all sure 
that Germany five years hence will 
be the same Germany it is to-day ; 
and with that admission, the basis 
of his prophecy vanishes. 

It is this instability of things as 
they are in Europe to-day that 
confounds the most skilful and 
indefatigable observer. It reduces 
the record of Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
investigations to a collection of 
the day-before-yesterday’s news- 
paper cuttings. It must dispirit, 
if they realise it, the earnest 
Americans who pore over the essays 
on the latest European political 
experiments which Mr. Buell has 
collected for their edification. For 
while they pore over them, the 


A History of National Socialism. 


By Konrad Heiden. Methuen, 


—I5s. net. 


Young Oxford and War. By Michael 
Foot, R. G. Freeman, Frank 
Hardie, and Keith Steel-Mait- 
land, with a preface by Pro- 
fessor Harold Laski. Selwyn 
and Blount.—6s. net. 


The Hour of Decision. By Oswald 
Spengler. George Allen and 


Unwin, Ltd.—8s. 6d. net. 


Germany Unmasked. By Robert. 


Deil. Martin Hopkinson.—5s.. 
net. 


experiments themselves have 
changed their form or vanished. | 

The lot of the theorists is hardly 
happier. Economic nationalism 
means war. Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
‘closed States’ involve, owing to 
their ‘nationalism, imperialism, 
militarism and protection,’ potential 
war. Yet internationalism is not 
enough. ‘ Internationalism is in- 
evitable unless the world smashes,’ 
remarks Mr. Gerald Heard shrewdly 
in his odd, rather interesting book, 
‘ but unless internationalism comes 
to understand values, it and the 
world may be smashed by 
nationalism just to prevent the 
other alternative.’ The League of 
Nations, Mr. Hobson intimates, 
must at the very least retain in its 
own hands the power of maintain- 
ing peace, if peace is to be main- 
tained. Yet to strive to force any 
such power on a body quite in- 
capable of exercising it effectively 
in the world as it is, is (so the cool 
common-sense of Mr. Spender urges 
on the other hand) to invite the 
catastrophe from which we are 
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seeking escape. The corntradiction 
i$ apparent rather than real; but 
that it should exist at all is a 
Measure of the difficulties that 
beset us. 
Practically all these writers are 
that it is from Nazi Germany 
t the danger to peace threatens— 
not immediately (for that would be 
suicide) but at no very distant date. 
So militant a creed can, indeed, 
scarcely be sincerely pacifist in any 
case. Herr van den Bruch’s book 
is, we are told, the Nazi’s Bible. 
They might have a worse. It has 
the usual stigmata of Nazidom—the 


respect for force, the. grotesque 
reverence for ‘ race,’ the hatred of 
Jew and Liberal, intellectualism and 
England, But it is free almost 


wholly from the abominable odours 


of the gutter and the gaol, which 
have made triumphant Nazidom so 
offensive a neighbour. It is rather 
a noble-tempered book. 

But the charge against Herr 
Hitler’s Government is specific. As 
Mr. Dell formulates it, the charge 
is that, behind a facade of peaceful 
protestations and regional pacts, 
Nazi Germany is, and has been 
from the first, preparing for a war 
which shall establish the victorious 
German Reich as the dominant 
power in the world. Mr. Dell’s 
own international outlook has been 
subject to cyclonic disturbances ; 
and his indictment of Germany 
would be more effective if it had 
not been preceded, not so very long 
ago, by an equally vehement 
indictment of French policy. But 
his charge is a matter of fact, not 
opinion. Mr. Dell has two main 
“exhibits’: the garbling of the 
English version of Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, and the secret official 
imstructions alleged to have been 
sent to its agents abroad by the 
German propaganda department. 

Of the authenticity of the latter 

ing if they are genuine) some 
doubt is still possible. The German 
Government has officially denied 
their.genuineness ; and a perfectly 
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innocent Government, absorbed in 
home affairs, convinced that it was 
faced with a deliberate campaign 
of calumny abroad, and tempera- 
mentally somewhat cynical, might 
quite well decide to do no more. 
But. Mr. Dell’s masterly analysis 
of the garbling of Mein Kampf is 
certainly staggering. Some of the 
passages which he quotes are not 
translations at all: they are falsi- 
fications of the original text which 
scarcely can have any other inten- 
tion than to deceive the English 
reader. No one would dare to 
handle a book thus without the 
consent of the author, who cannot, 
therefore, escape responsibility for 
this brazen example of mendacious 
propaganda. 

It is of some significance that 
Herr Konrad Heiden, the author 
of the most authoritative account 
of the Nazi movement which has 
yet appeared, supports Mr. Dell’s 
view. Herr Heiden is a far better 
authority for the early days of 
Hitler’s movement, of which he had 
direct personal knowledge, than for 
the later developments of which he 
writes in exile, as a definite enemy 
of the movement, from sources 
which must be indirect. But he, 
too, thinks that only economic 
disaster can prevent the Nazi 
Government drifting into war. He 
may be wrong: recent events at 
least suggest the possibility that 
the movement may simply fade 
into something very different, and 
perhaps far less dangerous to the 
‘peace of Europe. 

But we shall deceive ourselves 
if we believe that the happiest 
accident can free Europe per- 
manently from the dangers which 
menace it. Their cause lies deeper. 
One illustration of this is fur- 
nished by the four young Oxford 
champions of peace who enter the 
arena from very different angles. 
They are all in earnest, all intelli- 
gent, all well informed and all quite 
articulate. What one misses in 
their essays is the one thing that 
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might. have been expected to be 
found there—the fervour of a fiery 
conviction. Not one of them gives 
the impression of being quite sure 
of himself: from first to last they 
are on the defensive. This is 
intelligible, and even natural, 
having regard to the intricacy and 
delicacy of the enormous problems 
to be faced, and the infinite peril 
of a wrong decision. But it is none 
the less disconcerting. 

For it is not confidence in himself 
and his doctrine which the apostle 
of ‘ Prussianism ’ lacks. 

Nothing is easier than to make 
game of Herr Spengler. ‘Man isa 
wild beast. I shall say it again and 
again ’"—apparently on the dubious 
hypothesis of the Bellman that 
‘what I tell you three times is true’. 
Why must we be pestered every 
few pages with the Gracchi, Marius, 
and Julius Cesar? Why not, for 
a change, Tubal Cain and Chedor- 
laomer, who had quite as much to 
do with the Gold Standard and 
the New Deal as Julius Cesar? 
Yet no one with any sense for the 
power of language can fail to be 
impressed, even in a translation, 
by the magnificent sweep of the 
generalisations, the arrogant march 
of the truculent argument, and the 
way in which the very sentences 
seem to sparkle with the hatred 
and contempt which inspire them. 
So long as this fire blazes in the 
vast stubble field of Europe’s 
miseries. and discontents, we may 
pray for the peace of our Jerusalem ; 
but it is an act of faith to believe 
in it. 

Stuart Hopcson. 
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MOTHER INDIA 


Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India. By E. Thomp- 
son and G. T. Garratt. Mac- 
millan.—z21s. net. 

A Foreigner Looks at India. By 
P. Staal. Cape.—7s. 6d. net. 

India at the Parting of the Ways. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Wyllie. 
Lincoln Williams.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tue history of India has always 
been a conflict of personalities 
against numbers. It is a stirring 
record, full of great events and 
fine characters; and at a time 
when the Indian controversy is 
occupying wide attention Messrs. 
Thompson and Garratt have pro- 
vided a scholarly and balanced 
teview of the whole course of 
British rule in India. They had a 
difficult task, but it has been exceed- 
ingly well done. 

There is an unusual range and 
variety in their combined experi- 
ences: Dr. Thompson is a former 
Bengal educationist and Mr. Gar- 
ratt served India as a Bombay 
civilian. The combination helps 
them, for instance, to appreciate 
the widely different problems with 
which Warren Hastings, Dalhousie, 
Curzon and Irwin had to deal. The 
authors have covered the range of 
facts from 1599 to 1933 with fair- 
ness and conciseness ; and in their 
judgments—they are more often 
judgments than criticisms or com- 
mentaries—there is castigation as 
well as praise, both for British 
and Indian. They are the first to 
praise, but they are not the last to 
blame when they think it is due. 
In dealing with the pre-Mutiny 
period Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, 
Minto, Lord Hastings, and Dal- 
housie come in for warm approval. 
The Mutiny cast a long shadow. 
The causes and consequences—one 
of them the Nationalist Movement 
—of the deplorable estrangement 
which it brought about are ade- 


Letters of an Indian Judge to an 
English Gentlewoman. Lovat 
Dickson.—7s. 6d. net. 


Child Marriage: the Indian Mino- 
taur. By Eleanor Rathbone, 
M.P. Allen and Unwin.—z2s. 6d. 
net. 


quately stated. While special atten- 
tion is given to the adminis- 
trative side of the story, the 
social and economic factors are 
not neglected; but some of the 
authors’ economic generalisations 
will be unacceptable to those who 
follow the strictly Conservative 
school of thought. Indeed, one 
would not acquiesce readily in all 
their opinions, although about 
many of them few thoughtful 
readers will complain. The survey 
of the last decade will arouse the 
greatest criticism. Speaking of the 
growth of Indian nationalism the 
authors say : 
‘We reflect that no controversy has 
more miraculously preserved 
from irreconcilability than this one 
between England and India.... 
The struggle in India has been accom- 
ied by bloodshed and savagery. 
et, when all has been said by the 
extreme protagonists of both sides, its 
conduct justifies a guarded belief 
that its outcome may bea sane and 
civilized relationship between the two 
countries. 

It appears to be the main conclu- 
sion of Dr. Thompson and Mr. 
Garratt that Britain’s greatest gift 
to India has been to teach her 
people to think in terms of India, 
not of Bombay or Bengal or Madras. 
They believe that the welfare of 
India lies in social and religious 
reform, not in politics. 

It must be doubtful whether a rigid 
Federation can long survive without 
great economic and social changes 
which would normally A ameny rather 
than follow the establi t of such 


an immense democratic organization. 
For a period the British connexion, the 
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great bureaucratic machine, and the 
presence of British troops will combine 
to prevent fresh patterns from being 
in the Indian kaleidoscope ; 
but events in other parts of the Empire 
show that once England has given up 
complete and direct responsibility for 
a territory there is little urge to in- 
terfere in subsequent developments. 
Possibly the future will see a number 
of almost autonomous units, based 
roughly on the existing Provinces and 
larger States, pret yer styeoe along 
its own lines, and merely icing a 
measure of its sovereignty to a body 
like a miniature League of Nations. 

Some useful appendices, a biblio- 
graphical note, and thirteen maps 
(three of them full size) add to the 
value of this accurate and authentic 
survey of British rule. It is indis- 
pensable to all students of Indian 
history and politics. A few trivial 
slips should be corrected in the next 
edition. 

Mr. Staal, who was Consul- 
General. for the Netherlands at 
Calcutta, writes forcibly and with 
understanding of the great political 
experiment we are about to make 
in India. His opinions carry this 
weight—that they are formed with- 
out the influence of our own tradi- 
tions, prejudices and passions. The 
book will not encourage those who 
are vowed to optimism about the 
future of a self-governing India. 
The author maintains that the 
Indian Councils Act of 1861, bring- 
ing Indians into the Legislative 
Councils for the purpose of making 
laws, started a policy which will 
end disastrously if it is carried to 
its normal conclusion. Western 
democratic institutions, he says, 
can never be the instruments of 
government in India, where, as in 
other Oriental countries, authority 
cannot be combined with consent 
although it may easily combine with 
acquiescence. Some stress is laid 
on the view that our position in 
India is a European and not merely 
a British interest. By abandoning 
all the advantages accruing from 
Indian trade ‘ Britain would shirk 
the duty she is called upon to fulfil, 
not only towards the British, but 


towards the whole of the white 
race. Europe seen from the East 
is England.’ Mr. Staal does not 
appear to consider the historical 
connexion or logic of the pro- 
posed constitutional reforms, or 
the motives which have inspired 
British administrative action during 
three centuries. Holding such views, 
he must be very apprehensive of the 
policy adopted by his own Govern- 
ment, who have to deal, in the 
Dutch East Indies, with a problem 
very similar to our Indian problem. 
In 1916 they introduced a Volksraad, 
or peoples’ council, as the first step 
towards the development of self- 
government, and the Constitution 
Act of 1925 granted a measure of 
autonomy in internal affairs. 

India at the Parting of the Ways 
is described on the dust cover as 
‘ one of the most informative books 
about India ever written’: it is 
highly estimated in the Introduc- 
tion by Sir Michael O’Dwyer ; but 
it is, in fact, no more than a 
tendentious attack on the policy of 
the India White Paper. The point of 
view is abundantly familiar—the 
White Paper embodies a Socialist 
policy ; no pledges have been given 
to India; there is no mandate for 
the National Government to deal 
with India ; in short, it is a crime 
for Indians to want self-government 
and a greater crime for us to give 
it to them, and the proper destiny 
of the White Paper is to provide a 
meal for a huddle of cockroaches. 

No one, to be sure, is wholly un- 
biassed, but one may be alive to the 
dangers of bias when considering a 
very difficult problem. This book 
gives no idea of the true situation 
which makes the Government’s 
proposals intelligible. It is in- 
temperate, particularly in dealing 
with Montagu, Reading, Irwin, 
Gandhi and Whitehall, ‘ where 
honest principle seldom triumphs 
over tortuous policy,’ and contains 
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Imperial task than appears in 
official records. It is to be found 
in the opinions of Thomas Munro, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Charles 
Metcalfe, Herbert Edwardes, James 
Thomason, and other unquestion- 
ably honest men who left their 
mark on India as_ enlightened 
administrators. The general integ- 
tity of our rulers in India would 
be hard to explain if the history 
of our administration, particu- 
larly during the last few decades, 
were as Colonel Wyllie has written 
it. 

I wish I were happily convinced 
that the letters of ‘ Arvind Nehra’ 
were really the letters of an Indian 
judge to an English gentlewoman. 
I have known many Indian gentle- 
men, of as many fashions of 
thought, but not one of them, I am 
certain, would express ali the 
sentiments in this entertaining 
book. Nehra is an Indian, yet he 
writes ‘ Badmarsh ’ (Badmash) and 
‘Ghandi’ (Gandhi). While there 
is the characteristic omission of the 
definite article and the common 
confusion of tenses, there is also a 
puzzling inconsistency of style and, 
at times, a remarkable use of 
idiomatic English. ‘In Assembly 
mouths spout veritable Niagara of 
hot air,’ he writes in one place ;. in 
another, ‘ Burma has got on quite 
well without me. Here are the 
same large and unlikely blossoms 
upon the trees. Blossoms that 
must always suggest to me a little 
the unearthly flora that bloomed 
on the wallpaper of my rooms in 
Cambridge.’ But ‘ the bitter Karela 
growing and seeding’ is a true 
Indian touch. If the assassination 
of a Governor by Nehra’s son were 
a historical fact—which it is not— 
concealment of the author’s name 
would be superfluous. 

However, the publisher vouches 
for the authenticity of the letters 
and my doubts must be laid to rest. 
And whether they be fact or fiction 
matters little, for these delight- 


ful letters are full of a quiet dig- 
nity, sincerity, and fortitude that 
is very refreshing. They are a 
shrewd commentary, written with 
sly humour, on social and political 
matters, English as well as Indian. 
Few of us would quarrel with Mr. 
Nehra when he says: ‘They 
{Indians} have much to learn, but 
I cannot see they will learn it in 
any good heart until there is 
friendship between them and their 
masters.’ 

Like Mother India, Miss Rath- 
bone’s book contains many dis- 
tressing revelations. But whereas 
Mother India was written more in 
the aloof spirit of a Blue-book, 
Child Marriage is full of sympathy 
for the small band of reformers who 
are fighting this insidious evil. 
They are striving against immense 
odds. To quote from one of Mr. 
Nehra’s letters: ‘Thorny is the 
path of those who endeavour to 
introduce foreign standards into 
the home circle!’ Miss Rathbone 
writes with commendable restraint, 
for the temptation to go all out on 
this subject is great. The argu- 
ment that early marriage is only 
a betrothal is eyewash: medi- 
cal testimony from Indians them- 
selves is overwhelmingly against it. 
Since the Sarda Act was passed in 
1929, raising the marriageable age, 
it has been practically a dead 
letter. Millions of under-age mar- 
riages have taken place quietly in 
British India, and in the small 
French settlement of Chander- 
nagore, near Calcutta, they are 
solemnised in flagrant disregard of 
the law. 

Miss Rathbone claims for Indian 
women wider voting rights and a 
larger share in administration, and 
urges them to organise extensive 
propaganda against this outrage on 
Nature. They are to play the part 
of Theseus, who slew the Athenian 
Minotaur. Victory rests largely 
with them. 

Duncan McCray. 





ANNA REDIVIVA 


The Peace and the Protestant Suc- 
cession. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. Longmans—zis. 
net. 

Anne of England. By M. R. 
Hopkinson. Constable & Co., 
Ltd.—12s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR TREVELYAN has com- 
pleted his trilogy, and on closing his 
last volume we end the history of 
England under Queen Anne. So 
passes the adolescence of the 
eighteenth century, developing it- 
self along the broad lines of tolerance 
and strength into the civilising 
influence which we know it to have 
been. In his latest volume Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan continues the 
account of the great processes 
whereby England, after almost a 
century of mutability in thought 
and politics, set her house in order, 
and, guided by the administrative 
ability of a captain of genius and a 
sovereign possessed of great moral 
worth, established herself as a 
power in Europe and an example 
of social and domestic order at 
home. In the preceding volumes 
we have seen how Queen Anne, 
almost alone in her confidence of 
Marlborough, was rewarded in that 
confidence by the successive vic- 
tories of Blenheim and Ramillies. 
We have also seen how far she was 
personally instrumental in securing 
the Union with Scotland, an aim 
which lay very near her heart. 
In the present volume we begin 
with Malplaquet, and pass from 
thence to the succeeding peace in 
Europe and the Hanoverian or 
Protestant Succession at home. 
Although an important event, the 
latter was, at the time, an un- 
distinguished one. No clamour 
attended the entry into England 
of the Elector of Hanover, while 
subsequent history has demon- 
strated the lack of influence which 
was exercised by George I. over one 
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of the most powerful Parliaments 
this country has ever known. But 
the immense consequence of Queen 
Anne’s legacy has been lasting 
progress and increasing power. 

However, Professor Trevelyan is 
not immediately concerned with 
the Queen. Although he honours 
her, it is true, he is apt to think of 
her as an amiable and indolent 
autocrat. She appears to him to 
be a rather shadowy sovereign 
guided partly by an _ obstinate 
character and partly by the wish to 
do her duty to her people. She is 
the connecting thread between 
Marlborough and Godolphin, Harley 
and St. John. It is not so much 
that he disavows her value as that 
he concentrates more upon the 
events of the reign than upon the 
Queen’s active influence ; and yet 
one knows that, but for her solid 
principles, her moderate opinions 
and her indulgent toleration, the 
aspect of the whole reign would 
have been a very different one. By 
virtue of her inherent and dis- 
arming honesty, she was able time 
after time to deal with the predica- 
ments in which she found herself 
placed in the face of factional 
intrigue, and although Professor 
Trevelyan takes her to task for the 
manner of her dismissal of Godol- 
phin, he makes no mention of the 
vexations which she had for years 
undergone at his hands. He says 
that she ‘chose to dismiss the 
Treasurer as a squire would dismiss 
a cheating bailiff.’ Actually her 
letter of dismissal to him contained 
the following words : 


. . » The many unkind returns I have 
received since, especially what you 
said to me personally before the Lords 
. .. makes it impossible for me to 
continue you any longer in my service, 
but I will give you a pension of four 
thousand pounds a year, and I desire 
that instead of bringing the Staff to 
me you will break it, which I believe 
will be easier for us both. 
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But episodes like these are only 
aspects of the more personal issues 
in the story. The major events— 
the great and lasting developments, 
the examination into social and 
political conditions—have met with 
such triumphant results that one 
can only marvel at the clarity of 
Professor Trevelyan’s discernment, 
clear thinking and impartial — 
ment. There is an admirabl 
account of the impeachment of 
Dr. Sacheverell, and a most lucid 
exposition of its cause and its 
consequences. 

The favourites, Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough and her successor 
Abigail Hill, are relegated to a 
position of comparative unimport- 
ance. The camarilla at the palace 
had sufficient authority to plague 
the Queen and obtain preferments, 
but had not the slightest influence 
upon the sovereign concerning ques- 
tions of major importance. Relying 
upon the wisdom of Godolphin, the 
prestige and genius of Marlborough, 
and the moderation of Harley, 
Queen Anne was as fortunate in her 
advisers as was Queen Victoria, and 
there are many occasions when a 
great similarity of outlook is dis- 
cernible between the two women. 
Professor Trevelyan does, indeed, 
compare the dismissal of Godolphin 
with the dismissal of Gladstone in 
the later reign ; but there is more 
than that—there was also an 
identification of sovereign and sub- 
jects in moments of national emo- 
tion which was dictated solely by 
simplicity of heart and the direct 
belief in the triumph of right over 
wrong. For instance, in the Sache- 
verell trial—the complexities of 
which Anne surely failed to appre- 
hend—she relied upon her instinct. 
Her consequent attitude of support 
was overwhelmingly popular, and 
the Whigs were warned off eccle- 
siastical interference for a century 
to come. Later on the Queen was 
to repeat herself in doing the right 
thing on the occasion of Guiscard’s 
attempt upon the life of Harley. 


In fact, she gave him an earldom 
and appointed him Lord Treasurer. 
It was just such a gesture as might 
have been made in the enthusiasm 
of the moment by Queen Victoria a 
century and a half later. 

And so one turns to Mrs. Hop- 
kinson’s Anne of England for a 
much more personal portrait of the 
Queen. For one thing she defi- 
nitely commits herself in the work 
of portrayal, and we watch the 
unfolding of a life against a back- 
ground of four reigns. Happy in 
her childhood and marriage, Queen 
Anne was thwarted, in her years of 
probation as heir-presumptive, by 
her sister, Queen Mary, who is 
painted here in the blackest of 
shades and as a most odious 
person. ‘ Bovine’ is the descrip- 
tive adjective employed by Mrs. 
Hopkinson. Dressed in garish 
colours, heartless and with a forced 
vivacity, she seems a very different 
personality from the devoted friend 
of Dorothy Osborne, and we can 
scarcely reconcile the two concep- 
tions of the same woman. 

Mrs. Hopkinson’s sketch of Anne 
herself is most sympathetic, though 
perhaps a little lacking in robust- 
ness. The general tendency is at 
times a little soft and sentimental. 
But it gives a remarkably agreeable 
portrait of a woman of character 
and, on occasion, energy. One 
smiles at the impression of Queen 
Anne in the bright rays of the 
Augustan sunlight, stout and red, 
driving herself at a furious rate 
down the glades of Windsor Forest ; 
her high chaise bowling along at an 
incredible speed—her horse, owing 
to her driving skill, frequently 
covering 40 miles in a single after- 
noon without a mishap. Itisa very 
comfortable impression. One has 
the conviction of the presences of 
Pope and Handel and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and the sure know- 
ledge of sound construction going 
on in every sphere. 


YVONNE FFRENCH. 





PRE-WAR 


A History of the English People: 
Epilogue, vol. ii. By Elie 
Halévy. Translated from the 
French by E. I. Watkin. Ernest 
Benn.—25s. net. 


M. Hartvy’s History of the English 
People, of which the second volume, 
covering the period from 1905 to 
1915, has now appeared, is of value 
to the English reader, and indeed 
to all readers, precisely because it 
is the kind of history which an 
Englishman would not have written, 
and even because it differs in im- 
portant respects from the judg- 
ments which Englishmen pass on 
their own proceedings. Yet M. 
Halévy is by no means character- 
istically French in his approach to 
history. If he does on occasions 
generalise, and if his pages are now 
and again salted with epigrams in 
the Gallic manner, he is nearer 
the German in his careful and 
patient study of detail. The present 
volume contains a series of mono- 
graphs, as they may rightly be 
called, on such subjects as the Edu- 
cation Question, Labour Legis- 
lation, Army Reform, the Women’s 
Movement, each of which might 
have been written by a specialist 
in the particular subject. 

But so much detail on so many 
subjects makes it the more difficult 
for the historian to keep in the 
main stream of history and to dis- 
tinguish between what is of archzo- 
logical and what is of historical 
interest. M. Halévy does well to 
lay stress on the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the history of 
these years; but here again excess 
of detail makes it difficult to trace 
the main stream. Further, when 
we get into the main stream, certain 
inferences which would be natural 
in other countries become doubtful 
when applied to British politics. 
Thus it is not, I think, a fair state- 
ment of the case to represent the 
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Government and Parliament of 
1906 as having been ‘ compelled ’’ 
by ‘the pressure of the working 
class’ to go forward with Work- 
men’s Compensation and Trade 
Union legislation. There was in 
1906 no such division between 
working-class and middle - class 
opinion as is implied in that state- 
ment. The association of the British 
bourgeoisie with the working-class 
demand for radical social legislation 
is a point which the foreign observer 
easily misses, but it is vital when we 
come to consider the causes which 
have'so far prevented the doctrine 
of class war from taking root-in 
Great Britain. 

M. Halévy illuminates our domes- 
tic affairs with many shrewd obser- 
vations from without; but inevit- 
ably at times he seems to an 
Englishman to get the values wrong, 
and his notes, which reveal a 
miraculous industry in the reading 
of books and periodicals, will now 
and again raise a smile by the 
mixture of the authorities—good, 
bad, and _ indifferent—which he 
cites. His study of the constitu- 
tional struggle between Lords and 
Commons is admirable in its scholar- 
ship and the fulness of its detail; 
but here again the English reader 
sometimes misses the instinctive 
judgment, founded on custom and 
tradition, which simplified the issue 
for him. 

On the other hand, M. Halévy’s 
general estimate of the foreign 
policy of Great Britain during these 
years seems to me to get the main 
values right. He notes, as most 
foreigners do, the remarkable com- 
posure with which the British 
people watched developments which 
threw Europe into alarm, the ‘ ici- 
ness,’ at times so exasperating to 
the French, of Sir Edward Grey, 
his determination and that of his 
colleagues not to be hustled beyond 
the point at which they could rely 
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on the support of the nation, the 
combination of sentiment and prac- 
ticality which entered into their 
final decision. M. Halévy also lays 
proper stress upon the part which 
the persistence of the Germans in 
challenging Britain at sea played in 
shaping her policy. 

There are, inevitably, many 
points on which an Englishman is 
tempted to dissent, but here I have 
space for only one or two. It isa 
pity to see again in this history 
the version of the Grey-Cambon 
correspondence of November 1912 
which has been so often denied— 
the version that it was the result of 
negotiations ‘ lasting a month ’ and 
crowning a French effort to extend 
the Entente into something like an 
alliance. The story is fully told in 
Lord Grey’s Twenty-Five Years (i., 
pp. 96-98), and the facts are beyond 
dispute. The letter to Cambon was 
drafted in the British Cabinet at 
the instance of Grey’s critics, not 
for the purpose of extending the 
Entente, but for the exactly oppo- 
site one of limiting it by a stricter 
definition. The sequel makes it a 
classic instance of the danger of 
definition ; but it is a singular irony 
that this correspondence, initiated 
by those who wished to limit and 
curtail Britain’s obligations, should 
have got into history as a landmark 
in the extension of these obligations. 

M. Halévy fetches a long com- 
pass, taking us round by China and 
India, to explain the final phase 
before the Great War. Some of 
this, I confess, seems to me fanciful. 
The documents tell a simpler story. 
In the Austrian the final drift to 
war is marked by the conversion 
of the Kaiser in the autumn of 1913 
to the theory, which till that time 
he had resisted, of “an inevitable 
war between East and West.’ On 
October 26 he went to Vienna, and 
in an interview with Berchtold gave 
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him carte blanche for a forcing 
policy in the Balkans. The reasons 
for the Kaiser’s change of view 
come out pretty clearly in Con- 
rad’s Memoirs and other military 
records. The two Chiefs of Staff, 
Conrad the Austrian and Moltke 
the German, were agreed,that the 
power of the Triple Alliance was at 
its zenith, that it had already 
suffered a blow in the Balkan wars, 
and that, if time were given to 
Russia to build her strategic rail- 
ways and accelerate her mobilisa- 
tion, she would have both Germany 
and Austria at her mercy. Now, 
according to this argument, was 
the time to strike—later would be 
too late; and the probability that 
Russia would intervene if Austria 
struck at Serbia was therefore not a 
reason for shirking, but rather a 
reason for inviting, the inevitable 
conflict, From October onwards 
Germany was the horse and Austria 
the rider. 

One other point. The idea that 
Grey in 1913 and 1914 was pursuing 
one line of policy through one set of 
permanent officials and another line 
through another set is, I am sure, 
mythical. It is quite out of keeping 
with Grey’s character and with 
British Foreign Office methods. Nor, 
again, is it true that fear of revolu- 
tion entered into British hesitations 
before the war. The fears, if any, 
were those of bankers and capitalists, 
who thought that war would be 
ruinous to trade and commerce. But 
it would be ungenerous to pursue 
criticisms of this kind. M. Halévy 
has made a contribution of the ut- 
most value to current British history, 
and if in some respects his point of 
view differs from ours, that rather 
increases than detracts from its 
interest. I have not read the book 
in French, but, so far as I can judge, 
the translation is excellent. 

J. A. SPENDER. 





A GREAT JOURNALIST 


C. P. Scott of the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian.’ By J. L. Hammond. 
Bell.—12s. 6d. net. 


THESE are not times in which it is 
probable that any journalist, how- 
ever gifted in moral and intellec- 
tual purpose, can again build up 
such a newspaper as the Manchester 
Guardian and a world reputation 
as editor, like C. P. Scott, whose 
public life—which was almost the 
whole of his life—is here recorded 
with restraint and gravity by one 
of his intimate contributors, Mr. 
Hammond is in perfect tune with 
his subject, and his book is a model 
of interpretive portraiture. The 
political background of the im- 
mediate pre-war, war and post- 
war years, which was Scott’s most 
active period, is sketched in with a 
fair balance of judgment on men 
and events; and Mr. Hammond 
has made judicious use of Scott's 
private notes left in charge of the 
British Museum. 

Half-way between the Boer War 
and the outbreak of the Great War 
Scott was in full financial as well as 
editorial control of the Guardian, 
which was then recovering slowly 
from its set-back in the South 
African conflict and the arrival of 
the big-circulation newspaper. The 
profits had fallen almost to nothing 
from the {12,000 to {24,000 a 
year period of 1870 and 1808. 
When his cousin, the chief pro- 
prietor, J. E. Taylor, died in 1905, 
Scott expected to get the paper at 
a nominal figure, but owing to a 
faulty will he had to raise about a 
quarter of a million to secure it, 
At one time it looked as if he might 
lose the Guardian altogether. 

But in all he was editor from 
1872 (when twenty-five) to 1929, 
and editor-owner from 1907, We 
learn that at no time did he allow 
himself a larger salary than {2000 
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as editor and {500 a year as 
governor-director. These modest 
emoluments are instructive as to 
how Scott put influence first and 
profits second as the chief keynote 
of his career. Mr. Hammond shows 
how completely his aims and 
ambitions were sunk in what Lord 
Cecil once described as 

‘ righteousness readable ’ ; and also 
of how favourably character and 
opportunity worked hand in hand 
in creating an international organ 
with a semi-provincial background 
so unique that it could scarcely be 
cited as an ordinary newspaper 
enterprise. 

Scott was fortunate from the 
start. He came from a high- 
minded Unitarian family, and as a 
youth had a temperament without 
‘fears, remorses or scruples.’ He 
had such marvellous health that 
he was without a headache for 
eighty years. He was also for- 
tunate in being born into a Vic- 
torian period suited to his type of 
cultivated earnestness, which was 
reason touched with ethics and 
emotion. He was fortunate in an 
editorship so early in life and in 
the wide control of policy and 
administration he enjoyed under his 
cousin. They only seemed to get 
out of step a little towards the end 
over Women’s Suffrage and Pro- 
portional Representation (two of 
Scott’s pet causes) and Local Veto. 
He was perhaps most fortunate in 
an ideal marriage to a gifted and 
charming woman. In the office he 
had three valuable colleagues in 
W. T. Arnold, L. T. Hobhouse, 
and C. E, Montague; and the last 
gave Meredithian sparkle to the 
Guardian’s leading columns when 
Scott was fighting the Liberal 
Leaguers like Rosebery, Haldane, 
and Lloyd 
George was his‘only rising Liberal 
hope after Campbell-Bannerman. , 
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But it is quite clear from ‘these 

that Scott’s rule at the 
Guardian had always the flavour of 
@ personal dynasty, and that there 
was little room in it for democratic 
consultation, There cannot have 
been much ordinary team-work, 
such as is now necessary in most 
great newspapers, under his direct 
and incisive day-in and night-out 
authority, There are some delight- 
ful glimpses from inside by Mr. 
W. P. Crozier, thé present editor, 
on Scott’s attitude to ‘the new 
journalism.’ ‘Good God! Must 
we have photographs of weddings ?’ 
he exclaimed when _ illustrations 
hail to be introduced. When at 
last persuaded to have an illu- 
minated sky-sign over the building 
he said: ‘ Very well, have it—but 
don’t let it wink, John.’ 

The difference between a Scott 
and a Northcliffe as newspaper- 
owner autocrats was entirely, of 
course, in the methods they used 
and the ends they pursued. On 
this there is an illuminating letter 
in which Scott reflected on North- 
cliffe’s career : 

The tragedy of his [Northcliffe’s] life 
seems to me to lie in the fact that 
though he knew how to create the 
instruments not only of profit but of 
power he had not the least idea what 
to do with his power when he got it. 
Only in Ireland does he seem ever to 
_ counted for anything that was 


not commonplace and flashy. But 
what a picturesque career ! 


Yet there was always a certain 


paradox or even perversity in the 
way Scott hitched the Guardian to 
the equally ‘ picturesque career ’ of 
Mr. Lloyd George during and after 
the war, and in the personal friend- 
ship that in the end survived even 
the ‘ Black and Tan’ outrages in 
Ireland—the Irish question having 
been the turning-point in Scott’s 
moral passion in politics. 

During the Agadir crisis Scott 
found Mr. Lloyd George ‘not 
immune from the microbe of Ger- 
manophobia.’ During the Coupon 
Election he said: ‘ Lloyd George 
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doesn’t know (it is an intellectual 
defect) what principle means.’ Very 
early in the war he had been 
writing to him : ‘ It isn’t munitions 
alone you will have before long to 
organise, I expect, but the Nation 
for War’; and he was kept well 
informed about the cabal which 
destroyed the Asquith Coalition, 
even to the extent of once seeing 
Northcliffe in London. 

There may be two psychological 
clues to this Scott-Lloyd George 
mystery. Scott had his bad patch 
in the Boer War and Suffrage days, 
when Mr. Lloyd George and he 
were in the thick of the same con- 
flict ; no doubt, like so many other 
men, he went back to the period of 
greatest strain for his loyalties. 
Furthermore, there appears to have 
been some deeper layer in Scott’s 
Puritan soul to which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s more romantic intrepidity 
made subconscious appeal. No 
other statesman could have sur- 
vived the austerity of Scott’s poli- 
tical conscience and had his soul 
saved so regularly. Perhaps the 
chief secret and quality of Scott’s 
disinterested public mind is that 
he went on to the end, without being 
soured or baffled, as so many sensi- 
tive idealists are, by evil circum- 
stance or man’s own stupidity in 
the wrecking of his cherished 
causes. He always looked forward 
and let the past sleep in its own 
grave. There is a beautiful letter 
on this point full of gentle stoicism, 
discussing ‘ the destruction and the 
wickedness that is going on.’ 


ae a {he said] seem like a denial 
God. But one has always to 
coum how vast are the spaces of 
history and how sure its revenges, and 
that in the end it is always the spiritual 
forces that prevail. But what a need 
for patience and for faith—and forti- 


tude ! 


Mr. Hammond has succeeded in 
giving us C. P. Scott in his own 
faith and courage; and _ that, 


surely, is true biography. 
J. B. Hopman, 








SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 


Science To-day. Planned by Sir J. 
Arthur Thompson.—Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.—8s. 6d. net. 


The Progress of Science. By J. G. 
Crowther. Kegan Paul.— 
12s. 6d. net. 


Scientific Research and Social Needs. 
By Julian Huxley. Watts.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


HERE are three new books on 
Science. Two of them, though 
they break new ground, are along 
more or less conventional lines 
in discussing the achievements 
and significance of modern science. 
The third, by Professor Julian 
Huxley, strikes out in an entirely 
new line, and is of great import- 
ance in being one of the first 
books specifically to examine the 
relation between human affairs and 
the progress of science. 

Science To-day was planned by 
Sir Arthur Thompson shortly before 
his death, and is edited by Mr. J. G. 
Crowther. It consists of a very 
diverse collection of essays written 
for the larger part by men of 
mature years. The book as a whole 
reflects the outlook of the older 
generation, and except for one or 
two of the essays does little to 
merit its title. The book has no 
very clear plan, though Mr. Crow- 
ther, in his introduction, makes a 
brave show of providing the reader 
with a pattern into which the 
various essays may be thought of 
as fitting. Without his guidance, 
however, the book would be likely 
to appear only as a miscellany of 
disconnected essays. The pattern 
Mr. Crowther suggests is in itself a 
good one, and is drawn on the very 
sound assumption that an under- 
standing of science must depend 
upon an understanding of man 
himself. But in spite of Professor 
Hogben’s excellent opening essay, 
which discusses the influence of 
heredity and environment in shap- 
ing men’s behaviour and interests, 


’ 


most of the writers pay very little 
tegard to the excellent lead which 
he has set them. 

Mr. Crowther’s own book, The 
Progress of Science, is a model of 
good scientific popularisation. In 
it he discusses a number of the most 
recent discoveries that have been 
made in science, and does it in a 
way which must arouse, not only 
the interest of all those who wish 
to keep in touch with the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge, but 
also the admiration of those who 
appreciate the difficulties of explain- 
ing the results of modern science in 
a non-technical way. The book is 
of particular interest in that it 
conveys a vivid impression of the 
personalities of some great scientists 
and shows the importance of the 
personal factor in scientific work. 
It has the further virtue of avoiding 
all suggestion of the ‘ mysterious’ 
that so often finds its way into the 

popular writings of many specialised 
scientists whose standard of general 
culture falls far short of their stan- 
dard of scientific attainment. 

Professor Huxley’s book, Scien- 
tific Research and Social Needs, is a 
book with a very different aim and 
raises much more fundamental 
issues. Its moral is that 

Science is not a disembodied sort 
of activity that some people would 
make out, engaged on the abstract 
task of pursuing Universal Truth, but 
a social function, intimately connected 
with human history and human 
destiny. 


The popular conception of science 
is chiefly derived from the ideas of 
the ‘ pure’ scientist. But it is quite 
wrong to suppose that specialists 
in science, however well they may 
be qualified to speak on their own 
special subjects, are qualified to 
give any account of science in its 
wider bearing. Pure scientists are 
recruited because of their specialised 
abilities, and because they have 
absorbing. interest in particular 
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problems. To them it seems that 
the kind of interest they have in 
their work must in itself provide 
the explanation of the development 
of science from its very beginning. 
The inadequacy of such a view is not 
very generally recognised, though 
it at once begins to become apparent 
when we ask why modern science 
should have begun to develop when 
it did, and why it subsequently 
developed as it did. To answer such 
questions it is necessary to look 
beyond the individual consciousness 
of scientists, and to examine how 
their interests and work have been 
influenced by the social conditions 
in which they live. Unfortunately, 
few of the authorities from whom 
the popular conception of science is 
derived have ever looked at science 
from this sociological point of view, 
and we find even the most dis- 
tinguished scientists showing only 
a very slight recognition of close 
interdependence of social condi- 
tions and scientific discovery. 

The chapters in Professor Hux- 
ley’s book deal with science in its 
relation to such social needs as 
food, building, clothing, health, and 
communications. In addition there 
are chapters dealing with science 
and war, science in its relation to 
industry generally ; and one, which 
takes the form of a discussion 
between Professor Huxley and Pro- 
fessor Blackett, is on ‘pure’ 
science. In this chapter Professor 
Blackett shows himself to be much 
more alive to the relation of science 
to society than most workers in 
‘ pure’ science by pointing out that 

Newton did not himself think of all 
the problems he so brilliantly solved. 
The problems were there, waiting to 
be solved,—it was essential both for 
industry and navigation that they 
should be solved. A more accurate 
theory of mechanics was essential for 
the development of many machines in 


industrial use, and also for the im- 
provement of guns. Then the develop- 
ment of astronomy ae required for 


the developments in or ing 
pp ee For instance, the 


of determining a a a at 
sea was 
either an ey) chronometer or a 
knowledge of the motion of the moon. 
pare ones agg problems that 

vernment of the day —_ 
prizes for both these things; - 
effectively, and quite ieeecdany. 
stimulating both pure and applied 
science. 


At all times the development of 
research is very strongly influenced 
by practical needs, and Professor 
Huxley shows very clearly how this 
is as true to-day as it ever was. 
Just as in the last century the 
physical and chemical sciences were 
most vigorously pursued because 
their results were directly applicable 
to the further efficiency of mechani- 
cal and chemical industry, so to-day 
new researches are endowed and 
ericouraged in proportion to the 
extent to which their results are 
likely to be profitable. Professor 
Huxley describes the immense in- 
crease of productivity that has 
resulted from scientific research : 
how, for example, the application 
of scientific method to the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs has opened up the 
immediate possibility of at least 
doubling their output. At the same 
time he reminds us that though we 
should like to think that every 
technical improvement was always 
wholly to the advantage of mankind, 
it is only too shockingly clear that 
this is not so. Besides adding to the 
horrors of war, science, by raising 
efficiency, has helped to aggravate 
a situation in which men lose their 
employment and cannot afford to 
buy the abundance which technical 
progress has made possible. 


Joun PILtey. 





PSYCHOLOGY OLD AND NEW 


Mesmer. The History of an Idea, 
By Margaret Goldsmith, 
Arthur Barker Ltd.—1os, net. 

4 Hundred Years of Psychology. By 
J. C. Flugel. Duckworth.— 
15s. net. 

New Introductory Lectures om 
Psycho-Analysis. By Sigmund 
Freud. Hogarth Press. — 
tos. 6d, net. 


Even the histories of psychology 
are inevitably coloured by the con- 
victions of their authors, though 
both Miss Margaret Goldsmith and 
Professor Flugel are as free. as is 
humanly possible from any taint of 
bias. Indeed, the psycho-analyst 
will regret that Miss Goldsmith 
has not probed deeper, from his 
point of view, into the life and 
work of Mesmer; but if she had 
done so her book would probably 
have had a narrower appeal. As it 
is, she has written a very readable 
introduction to the history of 
abnormal psychology for the lay- 
man and provided the professional 
with material for the inferences she 
has not drawn. Professor Flugel’s 
book on what psychology has done 
in the last hundred years, to some 
extent, covers the same ground, but 
includes also an account of the 
development of very different 
schools, such as those of the sys- 
tematic and physiological psycho- 
logists. It is lucid, scholarly, and 
comprehensive, and thoroughly de- 
serves the success it has already 
gained. 

In an age of superficial mate- 
rialsm Mesmer_ rediscovered 
methods of treating functional dis- 
ease that had been practised, in 
some form or other, by sorcerers and 
medicine men all over the world. 
He established a rapport and pro- 
duced a beneficial crise. He did 
not, however, understand the me- 
chanism of his own success, and his 
theory of animal magnetism, while 
having the merit of being at least 


Modern Man in Search of a Soul. 


By C. G. Jung. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd.— 
tos. 6d, net. 


Man and his Motives. By J. C. 
Flugel. Kegan Paul.—ros. 6d. 
net. 


naturalistic, showed no real advance 
on the demon lore of more primitive 
practitioners. 

His intellectual descendants 
branched into divergent groups, 
some of which are as anxious as 
he would be to disclaim the ances- 
tral relationship. There are the 
spiritualists who interpret the un- 
conscious fantasies of hypnotised 
subjects as revelations from another 
world, the faith-healers who use the 
rapport to suggest away the symp- 
toms, and the psycho-analysts who 
analyse it (in the milder form of 
transference) to remove their cause. 

Meanwhile psychologists of a very 
different type were making pro- 
gress in another field. These were 
the philosophers who displayed a 
strong resistance against the investi- 
gation of the intimacies (and in- 
decencies) of human desire and 
concentrated upon the ‘ purer’ 
sphere of reason, which they artifi- 
cially (as we now think) separated 
from it. In course of time they, 
too, gave rise to many schools, 
which still flourish independently in 
so far as they are not actively 
hostile to each other. Professor 
Flugel distinguishes five contrasting 
types : structional and functional, 
associationist and configurationist, 
introspective and behaviouristic, 
mechanical and purposive, con- 
scious and unconscious. 

Freud’s new series of lectures 
contain restatements of well-estab- 
lished parts of psycho-analytic 
theory together with some account 
of its recent developments and of 
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the uncertainties and problems that 
still remain. The years have 
brought little or no change in the 
theory of dreams; but there has 
been rapid advance in the theories 
of personality, and of anxiety and 
instinct, which is by no means yet 
consolidated. ‘ Femininity ’ is still 
a controversial subject, even in 
psycho-analytic circles, and ‘ tele- 
pathy’ (from one unconscious to 
another) has become a serious 
problem. On the practical side, 
too, there has been steady progress. 
Psycho - analytic knowledge has 
begun to be applied to the educa- 
tion of children and to the treat- 
ment of delinquents, and Freud 
makes the extremely interesting 
suggestion that the psychoses may 
cease to be inaccessible to analysis 
if ‘in the future our knowledge of 
the action of hormones... will 


provide us with a means of coping 
successfully with the quantitative 
factors involved in these diseases.’ 
In his last lecture he reaffirms his 
empirical position and dissociates 


himself again from all systems 
of philosophy ; he has nothing to 
offer those who seek comfort in the 
‘ synthetic a priori judgments’ of 
Ethics or Metaphysics. 

The uncompromising empiricism 
of Freud’s ‘Lectures’ contrasts 
strongly with the ethical and almost 
mystical tone of Jung’s Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul. While 
Freud is content to remain the 
founder of a science, Jung aspires 
to become the prophet, or rather 
the midwife, of new ideals. Accord- 
ing to Freud, life is distressing or 
intolerable to the neurotic because 
of something in his unconscious 
that he cannot face. If he becomes 
conscious of this, it turns out to be 
not so bad after all, and even many 
of his real difficulties in the external 
world (which were associated with 
it) lose their former terror. But 
instead of learning to tolerate what 
is intolerable as long as it remains 
unconscious, he may cover it up 
with some comforting illusion. In 


xx 


particular, he may take refuge in 
religion or philosophy and so lose 
his neurosis by developing a psy- 
chosis. According to Jung, on the 
other hand, neurosis is due less to 
the presence of anything intolerable 
in the unconscious than to the 
absence of ‘ a religious outlook on 
life’; and since, unlike Freud, he 
does not regard this as the result 
of an illusion, he endeavours to 
impose or to restore it. Thus what 
to Freud is 4 psychotic flight from 
reality is the aim of Jung’s tech- 
nique. But if modern man must 
have a soul at all, he might do 
worse than let Jung help him find 
one; for among the alternative 
caterers are Hitler and Lenin. 

With Professor Flugel’s Man and 
his Motives—a book containing a 
number of essays on applied psycho- 
analysis—we return to the strict 
empiricism and ‘ amorality ’ of the 
Freudian school. Where Professor 
Flugel’s sociological interests are 
involved he readily confesses his 
own desires; but, unlike the poli- 
tician or the prophet, he does not 
identify them with the Will of God 
(or of the Categorical Imperative, 
to give Him His philosophic name). 
Professor Flugel supports such 
causes as birth control and the 
Esperanto movement, and con- 
siders jealousy an undesirable emo- 
tion which should be deprived of 
the legal encouragement it now 
enjoys. But in arriving at these 
opinions he is very careful first to 
analyse the motives on both sides. 
Many of these turn out to be 
irrational, which suggests that such 
investigations are indispensable pre- 
liminaries to national decisions on 
all social problems. 

Mrs. Flugel, in two contributions, 
studies the influence of names on 
character, occupation, and even 
marriage, and exposes some in- 
teresting (and amusing) parallels 
between the fox-hunting rite of 
‘ blooding ’ and the totemic sacra- 
mental meal. 

RocrerR Monry-Kyr ve. 
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ORTHODOXY 


The Unknown God. By Alfred 
Noyes, Sheed and Ward.— 
7s. 6d. net. 

Orthodoxy Sees it Through. Edited 
by. Sidney Dark. Barker.— 
8s. 6d. net. 

A- New Argument for God and 
Survival. By Malcolm Grant. 
Faber and Faber.—1iz2s. 6d. 
net. 

Religion and Theism. By Clement 
C. J. Webb. Allen and Unwin. 
—4s. 6d. net. 


After Strange Gods. By T. S. Eliot. 
Faber and Faber.—3s. 6d. net. 


Our civilisation, as Dean Inge has 
pointed out, differs from its pre- 
decessors in this—that whereas 
they were destroyed by barbarians 
from without, ‘ we breed our own.’ 
In politics this is only too obvious ; 
but, not content with this, an 
increasing body of writers is busily 
undermining its intellectual founda- 
tions. The trend of science away 
from strict materialism, combined 
with a general sense that the world 
is hopelessly out of joint, provides 
them with a most convenient 
jumping-off ground, from which 
they confidently repudiate the whole 
movement of mind which may be 
said to have started with the 
Renaissance. Because nineteenth- 
century science was somewhat over- 
confident of having the whole 
nature of things taped, we are 
urged to reverse the policy advo- 
cated in the parable of the tares 
and the wheat and scrap both in 
order to be rid of the tares—the 
wheat in this case being that 
empirical temper, that unwilling- 
ness to believe in any ‘ order ’ other 
than the natural order, and that 
toleration of all sorts of opinion 
which (whatever evils they may 
have brought in their train) have 
accomplished the gradual en- 
franchisement, still far from com- 
plete no doubt, of the Western 


IN OUR TIME 


mind from the bogeys and oppres- 
sions of unreason. Or so we had 
thought; until this new brood of 
prophets arose to tell us that we 
are mistaken, that it is medizval 
theology which really represents 
the free exercise of reason, and that 
ever since the days of Bacon and 
Descartes we have been falling ever 
deeper into the slough of dogmatism 
and superstition. 

All of these books, except per- 
haps Professor Webb’s, are in their 
different ways documents of this 
trahison des clercs. The first three 
represent an ascending order of 
sophistication or professionalness, 
like the personages introduced at 
the beginning of Plato’s Republic. 
Mr. Noyes, like Cephalus, is com- 
paratively simple - minded about 
his Unknown God. ‘Lying awake 
at night in childhood,’ he tells 
us, ‘with the sea breaking in 
the distance . . . it seemed to be 
breaking in accordance with some 
everlasting and inscrutable Power.’ 
And the child was father to the 
man; what the surge of the sea 
had begun, a night spent in looking 
through the hundred-inch telescope 
at Mount Wilson observatory— 
combined, indeed, with wide read- 
ing—completed, and the sudden 
loss of a dear friend finally landed 
him safe in the bosom of the 
Church. (It is curious that the 
appeal a. religion makes to people 
in trouble should so often be 
paraded as evidence of its truth: 
is the moment when one has just 
been knocked down and thrown 
into a ditch the ideal one for making 
up one’s mind on the gravest and 
knottiest problems ?) 

If Mr. Noyes may be compared 
to the aged and _ benevolent 
Cephalus, two of the contributors 
to Orthodoxy Sees it Through, Mr. 
Arnold Lunn and. Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, answer no less well to the 
truculent Thrasymachus. They are 
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the blackshirts of the New Reaction. 
‘In religion, as in politics, the 
interesting and hopeful feature of 
our age is the swing back to 
authoritarianism,’ says Mr. Lunn. 
And again: ‘Reason can prove 
that God exists and that the 
Catholic Church is infallible.’ ‘ The 
historical method applied to the 
field of archzology,’ says Mr. 
Jerrold, ‘has vindicated the 
Christian social and moral philo- 
sophy,’ and the fact that ‘ with the 
decay of spirituality and the growth 
of materialism societies fall by their 
own weight ’ is a ‘ historical vindica- 
tion of the doctrine of original 
sin!’ After this we need not be 
surprised to be told by Father 
D'Arcy, S.J., who writes on Ortho- 
doxy and the New Morality, that the 
sexual appetite ‘serves the most 
important of the purely human and 
social purposes of man’ (i.¢., 
reproduction—an odd view, surely, 
for a religion which lays such 
stress on the fate of the individual 
soul), that ‘ the policy of steriliza- 
tion does not belong to any moral 


principle of sacrifice,’ and (of 
course !) that self-control is ‘the 
secret giving the true solution to 


most of our sexual problems.’ 
Mr. Malcolm Grant’s book is on 


an altogether different level. Mr. 
Grant is a little out of place in his 
present company: in the first 
place, he puts his money on a 
‘ completely rationalised ’ Pro- 
testantism;. and then, he really 
argues. He deduces the existence 
of God from supernatural happen- 
ings, which he considers so well 
attested that only prejudice can 
reject them. To assume that they 
obey laws as yet undiscovered is, 
he thinks, less reasonable than to 
accept them as miracles. But a 
miracle implies a cause, like any- 
thing else, and. an ‘intelligent’ 
miracle—e.g., prophecy—an in- 
telligent and therefore personal 
cause, which we .may as well call 
God. Mr. Grant is not afraid of 
awkward facts: some miraculous 
VoL. CX VI—No. 690 


se 


pronouncements are undoubtedly 
false; therefore, God can deceive. 
Mr. Grant manages, however, to 
convince himself ‘from wide pre- 
mises that God is benevolent and 
just’ and that ‘ the natural course 
of things favours good rather than 
evil’—assumptions, some might 
say, at least as rash as the assump- 
tion of a hidden law behind apparent 
miracles ; hence God must deceive 
us, and make us suffer, for the good 
of our souls. In this way most of 
the hoary ‘ethical’ arguments— 
e.g., for immortality (‘it’s all too 
senseless if there isn’t a next 
world’ and so on)—are let in by 
the back door, so to speak. But 
whatever the flaws in Mr. Grant's 
argument, he is a formidable and:a 
bold reasoner, and has written a 
remarkable book, which contains 
among other things an extremely 
interesting survey of the chief 
forms of ‘ occult ’ phenomena. 

Professor Webb’s book stands 
somewhat apart from the others in 
its urbane and uncontroversial tone. 
It is chiefly concerned with showing 
that the agnostic and scientific ex- 
ponents of ‘ religion without revela- 
tion ’—it seems to be Professor 
Julian Huxley’s fate to be the 
general object-lesson here—are in 
truth making theistic assumptions, 
and indulging their fundamentally 
theistic emotions, all the time that 
they are rejecting theism—a point 
also made by Mr. Lunn. ’Tis true, 
*tis pity ; but how does it support 
the case for theism? It can be 
taken just as plausibly as evidence 
of the half-heartedness of their 
rationalism—that they are sheep 
in wolves’ clothing, in fact. Inci- 
dentally, Professor Webb, like Dr. 
Kirk in the Orthodoxy volume and 
unlike Mr. Lunn and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, believes that no argument 
for theism derived from natural 
experience can stand ; ‘only speci- 
fically religious experience,’ he 
holds, can serve here. 

With Mr. T. S. Eliot, who 
believes, like Mr. Jerrold, in original 
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sin and writes the Powers of Evil 
with capitals, we return to the New 
Reaction. Mr. Eliot wants -us, 
‘worm-eaten’ as we are with 
Liberalism (of which he appears to 
take his view from the Tractarians), 
to return to tradition, the ‘ inherited 
wisdom of the race,’ and points to 
certain writers like Hardy and 
Lawrence as awful examples of 
what happens when the individual 
cuts adrift from it. He does not 
say much about the content of this 
wisdom, what it prescribes (except 
orthodoxy); but some of his re- 
marks throw a considerable, and 
alarming, light on the general 
tendencies of the movement. Thus, 
discussing the conditions favour- 
able to the growth of a tradition, 
he says that 


the population should be homogeneous 
. . . what is still more important is 
unity of religious background; and 
reasons of race and religion combine 
cannes ggg 9g 
Jews undesirable. . . . And a spirit of 
excessive tolerance is to be deprecated. 


Mr. Eliot is so fond of the word 
*‘ provincial ’ that he must have 
some idea where his capital is, All 
he tells us, however, is that 


much of our writing seems provincial 
and crude in the major intellectual 
centres of Europe—everywhere except 
northern Germany and perhaps Scandi- 


navia. 


One wonders which these centres 
can be, apart from the obvious one, 
Paris, still the fountain-head of 
fashion. But when he connects 
this provinciality with Protestant- 
ism, albeit a decayed Protestant- 
ism, we may be forgiven for sus- 
pecting that we know from which 
quarter the wind is blowing. 

It is Mr. Eliot himself who pro- 
vides the best comment on the 
whole situation when he says : 


The acrimony which accompanies 
much debate is a symptom of differ- 
ences so large that there is nothing 
to argue about. We experience such 
profound differences with some of 
our contemporaries, that the nearest 


parallel is the difference between the 
mentality of one epoch and another. 


Exactly. It may be, as Mr. Jerrold, 
following Spengler, says, that our 
civilisation is doomed to die unless 
it returns at once to orthodox belief 
—4.e., if it persists in trying to be 
intellectually grown up. No doubt 
the world of the rationalist is an 
infinitely bleaker place than the 
world of the believer. Undoubtedly 
the adult often has reason to look 
back on his childhood as a (com- 
paratively) golden age. But what 
should we say of a grown-up, or 
perhaps elderly, man who turned in 
disgust from the harsh facts of life 
to devote himself henceforth to the 
fairy-tales and tin soldiers of his 
childhood, which Tradition had 
piously preserved in the lumber- 
room ? 
ALAN Harris. 
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LORD DAVIES 
Royal 8vo. 21/- net. 


Dr. Einstein writes : gil 
‘Your book is, in my opinion, 
big eal ant eine cinco 


“A notable contribution to the cause 
of world po ia J. A. Manniorr in 
The Review of Reviews 

“A very fine and weighty book, . 
Nothing could be better thought out and 
fitted together.’ F.S. Marvin in Nature. 

* Of great value.” Daily Telegraph. 
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THE CRAFT 


The Freemasons. By Eugen Lenn- 
- hoff. Methuen.—2is. net. 


THE second edition of this book, 
which first appeared in Vienna in 
1928, is now published in an English 
translation by Messrs. Methuen. 

The account of the early history 
of the Craft before the crucial year 
1717 is on the whole adequate, 
though the author presents us 
with a collection of the various 
views in which the possible and the 
wildly improbable are jumbled to- 
gether with little attempt at dis- 
crimination. 

The non-instructed reader will 
experience some confusion at this 
point, but towards the end of the 
chapter the encyclopedic style is 
suddenly abandoned and we are 
givers an excellent statement of 
what is known about the rise 
of ‘ speculative’ Freemasonry in 
Britain in the seventeenth century. 

A good, if condensed, account 
follows of the formation of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717, 
from which all present-day Free- 
masonry the world over is derived. 
An attempt is made to give his- 
torical significance to the date by 
a highly-coloured picture of the 
distractions of seventeenth-century 
England in which not all of us 
will recognise our mother country. 

These three allied aims—of tolera- 
tion, peace and freedom—form the 
substructure of the remaining por- 
tions of the book, which describe 
the spread of the new movement 
through the world and its adven- 
tures in the various countries to 
which it penetrated. The supposed 
connexions with the Jacobite in- 
trigues and the French Revolution 
are faithfully dealt with, and we 
are given a graphic picture of the 
campaign of calumny and perse- 
cution which has more than 
once threatened to overthrow: the 
fraternity in the less enlightened 
countries. 


The recent suppression of the 
Craft in Italy and Germany is fully 
described; the chapter dealing 
with the implacable opposition of 
the Roman Catholic Church is of 
great interest, as also is that in 
which the author points out that 
Freemasonry is not and never has 
been an organised world system, 
each sovereign Grand Lodge work- 
ing in complete independence. 

The English reader will, however, 
feel that throughout these latter 
portions of the book insufficient 
emphasis is laid on the distinction 
between those Grand Lodges which 
have adhered to the narrow path 
laid down and consistently followed 
by the Grand Lodge of England 
and those which have in varying 
measure departed from it. Thus, 
while recognition is given to the 
importance of the cessation of rela- 
tions between the Grand Lodge of 
England and the Grand Orient of 
France from the time when the 
latter body abolished the require- 
ment of belief in a Supreme Being 
as a necessary qualification for 
membership, no prominence is given 
to the question whether certain of 
the Grand Lodges mentioned in the 
book may have fallen away from 
the standard in the matter of 
politics. The injunction to Free- 
masons to refrain, as Freemasons, 
from discussions of a political 
or religious nature cannot be 
restricted to the exclusion from 
the Lodge of party politics or 
religious differences, but must logic- 
ally be extended to preclude parti- 
cipation as an organisation in any 
practical question of political or 
religious interest ; and Herr Lenn- 
hoff appears to have failed to draw 
the inference, which emerges so 
clearly from his history, that careful 
observance of this point might have 
averted many of the troubles which 
have befallen the fraternity in the 
less liberal-minded States. 

Denis BuRNETT-BRown. 
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THE BRONTE POEMS 


The ‘ Shakespeare Head’ Bronté. 
Edited by Thomas James Wise 
and JohnAlexanderSymington. 
(Vol. i., The Poems of Charlotte 
Bronté and Patrick. Branwell 
Bronté—25s. net ; vol. ii., The 
Poems of Emily Jane Bronté and 
Anne Bronté—25s. net.) Basil 
Blackwell : Oxford, 1934. 


CuaRLOTTE BRONTE died in 1855. 
Her husband, Mr. Nicholls, in- 
herited her property, including her 
rights and a huge nondescript mass 
of manuscripts which Mrs. Gaskell 
saw while preparing her Life of 
Charlotte and to which she did not 
attach much importance. In 1861 
old Mr. Bronté died, and Mr. 
Nicholls went back to his native 
Ireland, carrying with him the said 
manuscripts as well as various 
Bronté relics. 

Charlotte was not the only 
author of those manuscripts ; many 
of them were the work of her sisters 
or of Branwell. There were also 
letters from various correspondents. 
In our days it is probable that the 
biographer of a writer like Charlotte 
Bronté would have all such docu- 
ments copied, while critics would 
not be long collating the copies 
with the originals. But Mrs. 
Gaskell was not the woman to do 
that : critics, unfortunately, waited 
for the second growth of the Bronté 
fame; and Mr. Nicholls, judging 
by his treatment of the portrait 
now in the National Portrait 
Callery, seems to have had no idea 
of the value of .the treasures he 
possessed. In time he began to 
sell individual manuscripts to col- 
lectors, and pretty soon they were 
scattered all over the world, passing 
from hand to hand and difficult to 
trace in their vagaries. 

A disastrous situation, of course. 
As the reputation of the Brontés 
became more secure, collectors felt 
in duty bound not to keep what 


they possessed from the public. 
But these so-called editions were 
strictly for private circulation and 
seldom numbered more than twenty- 
five or thirty copies. Sometimes 
an unpublished poem would have 
a slightly better chance in the Press 
or through the Bronté Society ; but 
the melancholy truth is that, so far, 
the publishers of the Bronté works 
have been chiefly autograph- 
hunters, Even the larger edition 
published in New York in 1902 by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. was limited to 
110 copies, one of which some- 
how found its way. to me. The 
poems of Emily, very badly edited 
by Clement Shorter (1910), with 
a ridiculous introduction by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, did not exceed 
1000 copies. .Nor did, I think, the 
excellent edition of. Charlotte’s 
poems by Clement Shorter and that 
great Bronté scholar C. W.. Hat- 
field (1923). And the tendency is 
so strong that even the two volumes 
I, am dealing with are also for 
comparatively private circulation 
—500 copies being printed in Eng- 
land and 500 more in America. 
They are two substantial, hand- 
somely presented volumes, to the 
second of which are added invalu- 
able facsimiles of the manuscripts 
of Emily and Anne in Sir Alfred 
Law’s Honresfeld collection: what 
they are, from the point of view of 
scholarship, remains to be said. 
They offer us a good text, which is 
no small praise when one knows 
how difficult Bronté manuscripts 
are, and how badly even such a 
piece as No Coward Soul is Mine 
was treated by Charlotte. Readers 
of the Nineteenth Century and After 
cannot have forgotten the masterly 
article by Mr. Davidson Cook, 
published in this Review in 1926. 
Several wrong attributions, for 
instance, of poems by Branwell or 
Anne ascribed to Emily, have been 
corrected. Finally, we have here a 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


tremendous increase of Branwell 
and Anne material, Anne’s poems 
filling 112 pages, while Branwell’s 
spread to 177, not including the 
translation of Horace’s Odes, pub- 
lished a few years ago by Mr. 
Drinkwater. As for Charlotte, 
Many readers will be surprised to 
find that addition after addition has 
swelled the collection she herself 
published in 1846 to 251 pages, and 
Angrian material, wisely reserved 
by the editors for future volumes, 
might have made her share even 
larger. 

Here it is that we begin to wonder. 
Nobody can find fault with the 
Shakespeare Head editors for try- 
ing to be complete, but we sincerely 
regret that their object does not 
seem anywhere to have been critical. 
The autograph-hunter tradition has 
been at work again. What is good, 
what is indifferent, in that enorm- 
ous production ? Mr. Drinkwater 
thinks that Branwell is the second 
best poet of the family, and he is 
right; but is Branwell nearer to 
Emily than he is to the other two ? 
I have noted passages in the new 
material which have the Emily 
ring or recall Emily’s peculiar 
emotion. But how few! And how 
often, on the contrary, Branwell’s 
facility turns out to be the merely 
verbal fluidity of the versifier! 
But the old habit of judging the 
Brontés emotionally—that is to 
say, from infantile preferences aired 
in everyday conversations by people 
who should have no vote—is sure 
to reappear. Branwell just now is 
the beneficiary of a reaction against 
the misjudgments piled on him as 
well as on his father. People will 
conclude from the quantity of 
his output the quality of his in- 
spiration. They will not find a 
word in these volumes to counter- 
act such an impression. Many re- 
viewers are not, cannot be, Bronté 
specialists ; they will have to steer 
through these books with their 
general notions of English litera- 
ture. It is astonishing that we 
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should hardly find an allusion to 
the Bronté literary models. On 
the other hand, people on the look- 
out for cheap originality will have 
innumerable chances to build on 
a hemistich whole theories about 
the lives of the Brontés. Remem- 
ber absolute romances like Romer 
Wilson’s All Alone ! 

The editors may plead that 
publishing is not necessarily litera- 
ture, and that, at all events, they 
have given us orderly material. 
Itistrue. One ought to be thankful 
to them for the chronological 
order of the poems. But even this 
arrangement raises many questions 
which remain unanswered. Chrono- 
logy would evidently be vastly 
helped by indications of location 
which we constantly miss. This is 
most important in the case of 
Emily (to wit, the controversy 
about the ‘alien fire’ which was 
not the Hegers’ fire), or in the 
case of Branwell. One interesting 
indication in this edition concerns a 
trip of his—unknown to me—to 
North Wales in 1845. Another, psy- 
chologically important, concerns 
an impromptu he is said to have 
written while sulking away from 
his friends—a strange source of in- 
spiration, but which, apparently, 
cannot be denied. 

The most immediate need for 
Bronté students is undoubtedly a 
synchronised table of their move- 
ments in connexion with their 
production. Working recently at 
the British Museum Library on 
lectures intended to bring my book 
on the Brontés up to date, I felt 
the need of such a table at every 
moment. One man could make it 
as accurate and minute as it can 
ever be hoped to be made—that is 
Mr. Hatfield. But I am surprised 
that some American scholar has 
not as yet taken advantage of’a 
Guggenheim fellowship to start on 
this essential piece of work. It 
should be accompanied by a critical 
apparatus, of course. The Shake- 
speare Head editors think, contrary 
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to Charlotte’s assertion, that No 
Coward Soul is Mine was written 
three years before Emily’s death. 
But not a word will they give us in 
support of this conjecture which the 
mere inspection of the manu- 
script leads one to think is well- 
founded. In the same way, people 
who have not had the same chances 
as these editors to go over the 
juvenile attempts known as the 
appointed to find themselves con- 
fronted by many puzzling allusions. 
So, there is still hanging over the 
Bronté studies the old discouraging 
veil of incompleteness of apparatus, 
and we do not know which is its 
worst consequence—the hesitancy 
of serious scholars or the charla- 
tanry of fantastic hypotheses. The 
poor Brontés have reason to envy 
writers whom good critical editions 
protect against such dangers. This 
means that a final edition of the 
Brontés has yet to be prepared, 
and it ought to be prepared, while 
Mr. Wise and Mr. Hatfield are 
alive, on lines which so far do not 
seem to have attracted the former. 
There exists a model, but to my 
knowledge only one, and that is the 
selection of the Bronté poems 
given, in 1915, by A. C. Benson. 
Here was the beginning of really 
sympathetic and illuminating criti- 
cism. 
We owe the Shakespeare Head 
editors two things—first, the end of 
haphazard Bronté publishing which 
had been going on for eighty years ; 
and second, the admirable fac- 
similes at the end of the second 
volume. I do not mean that these 
photostats will enable a few of us 
to make up our minds about 
divergent readings of Emily’s poems 
and her haughty way of treating 
minor details, but that they will 
enable all of us to get dt once 
infinitely nearer to Emily and 
Anne, the women, than has been 
possible tillnow. That is literature, 
as a good portrait is psychology. 
ERNEST DIMNET. 
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TWO ENGLISH POETS 


Geoffrey Chaucer. By John 
Livingstone Lowes. Oxford 
University Press.—8s. 6d. net. 


Ben Jonson. By Herbert Palmer. 
Routledge.—12s. 6d. net. 


The Road to Xanadu is a work of 
great originality in which Professor 
Lowes has traced the far paths that 
lead from Coleridge’s strange and 
wide reading down into the ‘ deep 
well ’ of his unconscious cerebration, 
and thence up once more into worlds 
lit by the gleams of sorcery and the 
Aurora Borealis. 

In his latest work on Chaucer 
. Professor Lowes has attempted a 
similar method, recognising the 
limitations that are imposed by the 
difference of the task. He has 
tried to reconstruct from Chaucer’s 
reading and travels the sort of 
world in which alone Chaucer’s 
implications can be understood. 
Anyone reasonably equipped with 
text, glossary, and notes can derive 
joy and meaning from Chaucer; 
but the perfect joy, the full mean- 
ing, is only apparent to those who 
have learnt to think medizvally—to 
have a sure command over the astro- 
nomical innuendoes of medizval 
common knowledge ; to be familiar 
with the ancient doctrines respect- 
ing illnesses and dreams ; to study 
the old maps of the world; the 
exact and fastidious rules for the 
right conduct of a love-affair; or 
the delicate counterpoint of allegory 
in the French manner. 

Chaucer, like his contemporaries, 
is a learned poet ; he is also a poet 
of mundane experience, a traveller, 
a man trusted in affairs. Thus fully 
to know Chaucer it is necessary to 
know the context of his thought : 
namely, all medieval science, the 
principal Latin classics (Ovid espe- 
cially), the poetry of France, of 
Italy, and so forth—a daunting 
list. Professor’ Lowes, however, 
has not been daunted: he has 


spent his life ey in medizval, 
and especially in Chaucerian, erudi- 
tion. Like most scholars (contrary 
to general belief), he is also very 
much alive to human relationships, 
to sly humour, to the interpenetra- 
tion of life and letters; indeed, if 
this book has a fault, it is too 
jaunty, too boyish, too infectiously 
enthusiastic; it is built upon lectures. 

It would, however, be ungrateful 
to deny the great interest, charm 
and value of Professor Lowes’ book 
simply because of a shiny phrase 
here and there; it is a book which 
rescues many a sly and many a 
hearty joke from the eclipse of 
time. His learning responds to 
Chaucer’s learning and sets it in 
clear and vigorous form, so that the 
common assumptions of the Middle 
Ages, now largely lost or relegated 
to scattered notes in Skeat or else- 
where, become agreeably com- 
prehensible to the student, whether 
he be serious or light-hearted. 
Often a great deal of learning can 
rescue no more than a comma; 
here, however, in friendly and 
flowing discussion, is the basis for 
a greatly enhanced enjoyment of 
the subject. Professor Lowes has 
creamed off his learning; the 
cream adds a great flavour to 
Chaucer’s fruit. 

An honest and temperate admira- 
tion for Ben Jonson is the mainstay 
of Mr. Palmer’s study, which is 
a readable and straightforward 
biography shot through with lite- 
and Mr. Simpson seém already 
to have covered this ground in 
more detail; but their volumes, if 
definitive, are aimed at a scholarly 
public. Mr. Palmer seeks to interest 
the general reader. His book is 
competent, but is deficient in that 
power to surprise which the study 
of a gigantic being (such as Jonson 
was) should impart. Our insight 
into the nature of Ben Jonson is 
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here consolidated rather than ex- 
panded. Mr. Palmer is orthodox, 
moderate and objective; he is 
juster to both Jonson and Drum- 
mond than some critics have been. 
In a brief account of the ‘ Humours 
Theory ’ he contends that Jonson’s 
creatures are abstractions from real 
observation of Elizabethan life, 
and not a priori puppets, which 
would be a point well taken if it 
had been elaborated and not left 
as an assertion self-evidently true. 
The Fox, The Alchemist, and The 
Silent Woman he names, with as 
much justice as orthodoxy, Jonson’s 
masterpieces: he recounts his rise 
to fame and favour; his uneasy 
partnership with Inigo Jones, their 
quarrel and Jonson’s eclipse. Mr. 
Palmer’s chief interest is in Theatre, 
which has led him, unfortunately 
perhaps, to neglect Jonson’s lyrical 
writing—the only kind in which he 
was not outsoared by his beloved 
friend Shakespeare. 

But the sense of prodigy, of 
something larger, louder and more 
lordly than life size, which (among 
his contemporaries) was the ac- 
knowledged and central fact in 
Ben Jonson, is nowhere communi- 
cated by this study, still less 
accounted for. The chief moral 
fact in him on which Mr. Palmer 
insists is the truthful bluntness 
that forced him to scold his public 
and forbade him to flatter his 
Prince: but this is only one, and 
the most obvious, ‘humour’ in 
the man ; there are further reaches, 
the sense of which might help to 
body forth the prodigious element 
which was the essence of Jonson. 
For instance, the study of so 
apparently simple a question as 
‘What did Jonson think funny ?’ 
reveals in him an astonishing streak 
of physical cruelty. Every ‘ comic’ 
situation in The Silent Woman, to 
take one example, depends on 
someone being hurt or humiliated 
or both; was Jonson’s partly a 
Sadic humour ? Or again, the many 
paradoxes in Jonson (which here 


can only be suggested) might have 
been investigated by Mr. Palmer, 
to the revelation of a fuller Jonson 
than that which we already know, 
as thus: Jonson to meet, one of 
the most violent men of a most 
violent age. Jonson to read, one 
of the most sedate. Jonson the 
inexhaustibly vital inventor of 
character; yet not one of them 
recognisably human. Jonson the 
nonpareitl of plot constructors; 
yet who can remember one of them ? 
The tenderest writer of lyric; yet 
married to a shrew. Jonson the 
huge, the physically momentous 
Dictator to Poets, achieving this 
ascendency in an age of aberrant 
individualism with no squeamish 
hankerings for dictatorship, What 
gave him this fantastic ascendency ? 
A loud voice ? What has lost it for 
him since ? These, at random, are 
a few of the problems to which 
Mr. Palmer’s capable attention 
might have been turned more 
closely. Jonson has become a 
static figure; the duty of his 
biographer is to present him as the 
dynamo that he was. 
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An Oxonian Looks Back. By 
Lewis. R: Farnell. Martin 
Hopkinson.—16s. net. 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. By 
E. M. Forster. Arnold.— 
tos. 6d. net. 


WHATEVER difference there may be 
between Oxford and Cambridge 
does not explain the contrast 
between the late Dr. Farnell and 
Lowes Dickinson. One is chary of 
pressing it, because the objective 
Dr. Farnell must here be judged by 
his. reminiscencts, while Lowes 
Dickinson. is delineated by the 
sympathetic art of Mr. Forster, and 
biography. and autobiography are 
not convenient for comparison un- 
less the subject of them happens to 
be the same. The two men, how- 
ever, having little but scholarship 
in common, make a piquant foil to 
one another. 

The contrast begins in their 
boyhood and is maintained through- 
out their lives. Farnell was one 
of those fortunate people who slip 
into life easily and remain free from 
astonishment. Every new experi- 
ence filled him with wholesome joy. 
While it is no surprise that he 
should have enjoyed learning Greek, 
not everyone would share his joy 
in the ‘ sulphurous inferno’ of the 
old Underground by which he 
travelled daily to the City of 
London School from Primrose Hill. 
Much later, when he became 
estates bursar of Exeter, he enjoyed 
riding round the college farms, and 
when he was appointed senior 
proctor he also found patrolling the 
streets ‘ physically and morally’ a 
pleasure. He was a hard worker 
and a keen sportsman, particu- 
larly on the water, and no matter 
how many or conflicting were the 
things he had to do, he found time 


AN ACADEMIC CONTRAST 
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and energy for all of them, and on 
no serious matter was he at issue 
with the world in which he lived. 
For his work in classical archeology 
he traversed Europe, from Scandi- 
navia to Moscow and from Sicily 
to Constantinople, but the interest- 
ing journeys that he describes, 
while full of the adventures of a 
traveller who leaves the beaten 
path, do not convey a sensitive 
imagination. They suggest rather 
a keen, hard-working man who 
would have been an ornament to 
any profession, but who would 
rarely question the end or canons 
of it, or be conscious of the world 
at points which his profession did 
not touch. 

The feeling that he was, in fact, 
a man of action deepens when we 
reach the later chapter describing 
the rather stormy period of his 
vice-chancellorship shortly after the 
war. At this point, at any rate, 
the movement of his narrative 
quickens, and something more than 
his surface is revealed. It fell to 
him to deal with post-war Oxford 
when extreme politics and Grand 
Guignol plays threatened to absorb 
the undergraduates, and he experi- 
enced local opposition and news- 
paper attacks. He makes an 
excellent defence of his attitude to 
these questions and reveals reserves 
of strength that seem to show a 
talent for administration. True, he 
also reveals the secret that a 
petition for his dethronement from 
the vice-chancellorship was sent to 
Lord Curzon before his third term 
of office began, on the ground that 
his zeal had been excessive, but one 
cannot rule a multiple institution 
in difficult times without incurring 
odium. For the sake of his office he 
reacted vigorously, and nowhere is 
administrative zeal more suspected 
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than in an ancient university. In 
these chapters his true character 
seems best revealed, and his style 
becomes personal and pungent. It 
cheers the heart to read of ‘so 
unpleasant a literary subject as 
the history of journalism in the 
twentieth century,’ for that note 
of conviction was not conspicuous 
before. His reminiscences of Ox- 
ford will certainly be indispensable 
to the historian of the university 
during the past fifty years, and no 
biographer could have described 
his stormier experiences better 
from his point of view than he has 
himself. Page 299 is numbered 

* 299-303,’ which suggests tactful 
editing. The.waterman, too, will 
find his voyage down the Danube 
in a canoe both exciting and un- 
common reading, and his travels as 
much as his administration suggest 
the man of action. 

The admirable photograph of 
Lowes Dickinson in a Chinese cap 
gives rise to different reflections. 
So soon as he had left home even 
for a private school, he ceased to 
feel at ease in the world. He found 
the choice of a profession difficult. 
He joined for a_time a little 
agricultural Utopia. He nearly 
became a doctor. His University 
Extension lectures were not with- 
out their trials. Nor when he had 
been elected to a fellowship of 
King’s was more than his direction 
settled. No book of pure scholar- 
ship came from his pen, for, like 
Plato, he was perturbed by the 
imperfections of society. Wisdom 
rather than knowledge he thought 
should be diffused, and his true 
vocation was that of a teacher, who 
was, however, more inspiring to his 
personal pupils than he managed 
to be by his books. Mr. Forster 
draws a true and vivid portrait of 
him ; but even Mr. Forster finds 
the secret of his inspiration elusive. 
He never sought administrative 
posts and might have been baffled 
by the problems that aroused Dr. 
Farnell. When reason and per- 





suasiveness had done their best, 
one feels that, in spite of his moral 
‘ wiriness,’ his instruments might 
have. been exhausted; yet the 
problem of government is with 
unreasonable men, with passions 
and greed, and all those things that 
Dickinson most hated. But he 
would not have been so good a 
teacher if he had not gone into the 
world beyond Cambridge, felt so 
bitterly the war, done his utmost 
for a League of Nations, and written 
The International Anarchy. His 
own spirit being quickened, he 
could quicken others. He was 
rather a Socrates than a Plato, 
since his books—they have been 
compared with translations—lacked 
something which his personality 
radiated. Someorfe called him ‘ the 
best man who ever lived.’ Mr, 
Forster makes us understand how 
this term could be chosen, and there 
is one happy thought that may 
dispel the demon of doubt. Plato 
is great because he has: inspired 
many by his writings. What, then, 
must we not think of Socrates who 
inspired Plato? It is possible that 
only such a crisis as Socrates had to 
face would have set Lowes Dickin- 
son’s rarity on a hill for all to see. 
If the imagination of Mr. Forster, 
the novelist, is kindled by character 
rather than by situation, then 
perhaps he may give us a story 
devoted to the charm, as his 
biography is to the record, of this 
‘indescribably rare being.’ 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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A SCORE OF NOVELS 


The Artificial Princess. By Ronald 
net. 

Chatto and Windus.—7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tales of Jacob. By Thomas Mann. 
Secker.—7s. 6d. net. 

Defy the Foul Fiend. By John 
Collier: Macmillan.—7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Captain Hates the Sea. By 
Wallace Smith. Heinemann.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


News from Havre. By Georges 
Duhamel. Dent.—7s. 6d. net. 

Holy Deadlock. By A. P. Herbert. 
Methuen.—7s. 6d. net. 

Dark Interval. By Rosalind Corn- 
wall. Methuen.—7s. 6d. net. 


I, Claudius. By Robert Graves. 
Barker.—8s. net. 


The Deacon. By Alun Llewellyn. 
Bell.—7s. 6d. net. 


NOTHING could well be happier at 
the present time than the following 
by Mr. Collier : 


* Upon my word ! ’ cried Willoughby, 
in a tone of the liveliest enthusiasm. 
‘Do you always wear underclothes of 
that colour ?’ 

‘ Not always,’ replied this engaging 
young woman, suiting the action to the 
word. 


There is some 
philosophers as to whether the delights 


dispute among the 


of love are better experienced or 
imagined. They are erg! better 
either than described . . 


Sic transit gloria immundi. 
quite time, too. 

After all, the benign office of 
fiction, if it have one, is to adjust, 
at chosen levels of awareness, the 
significance, not of its particular 
content, but of life at large. The 
reader suffers annihilation of his 
own existence, with all its prob- 
lems. and. purposes, in order to 


And 


Rhondda Roundabout. By Jack 
Jones. Faber and Faber.— 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Balliols. By Alec Waugh. 
Cassell.—8s. 6d. net. 

Under Proof. By Joanna Cannan. 
Hodder and Stoughton.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


Strip Jack Naked. By John Hamp- 
son. Heinemann.—7s. 6d, net. 

Breakfast in Bed. By Sylvia 
Thompson. Heinemann.— 
7s. 6d. net. 

Swallows. By Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery. Heinemann,—7s. 6d. 
net, 

Falling Star. By Vicki Baum. 
Geoffrey Bles.—7s. 6d. net. 
Turf or Stone. By Margiad Evans. 

Blackwell.—7s. 6d. net. 

Anitra’s Dence. By Fannie Hurst. 
Cape.—7s. 6d. net. 

Five Silver Daughters. By Louis 
Golding. Gollancz.—8s. 6d. net. 


become aware of a life, much or 
little like his own, transacted be- 
yond the reach of his interference, 
in oblivion of his shadowy presence. 
He has responsibilities at present 
neither to it nor to reality. He has 
gone away and left no address. 
But, unless he be wholly enslaved 
to fiction, as its print-sodden addict, 
or its patient drudge, laying down 
one book only to begin another, he 
returns expectantly to the actual 
world, ready to view it with just 
that corrected vision, not as a 
meaningless flux but as a significant 
whole. 

To this end he must either 
accept the writer’s level of aware- 
ness, or close his book. And this 
level is not necessarily that at 
which life is or might be lived, but 
quite arbitrarily that at which it 
can be described, the coagulation 
point at which it unifies into such 
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manageable form that every detail 
is relevant to the whole. At a 
given degree of intensity experience 
achieves significant verbal form, 
and a tale is born. 

Unfortunately, the more intensely 
the reader is asked to share an 
experience, the more deeply does 
he become enmeshed in the parti- 
cular, and the less general, there- 
fore, can be the significance of that 
experience and so much the more 
copious must be his draughts from 
the polluted source. 

The real public nuisance is that, 
in the collapse of traditional stan- 
dards, there is a drift towards 
the view that feeling, if it be but 
sufficiently deep or sincere, acquires 
a validity transcending the hard- 
won conclusions of thought. Variety 
and intensity of experience begin 
to be good in themselves, and free- 
dom for the try-anything-once 
brigade becomes the whole of the 
law. This is very well for the 


novelist, who, strictly, requires a 
world neither good nor bad, but 
simply describable. 


But it is not 
so well for the reader, fiction having 
a disturbing habit of dramatising 
and _ bedevilling in advance the 
experiences of actual life and 
setting them impossible literary 
standards. The plain world of 
endeavour is clogged with day- 
dreams and unappeasable dissatis- 
factions, and these introspections 
themselves become a part of life, 
in due turn, infinitely describable, 
infinitely described. 

A novel’s significance can, clearly, 
be of two kinds, according either to 
its effect upon the development of 
fiction itself or to its management 
of that teasing relation between the 
subject of awareness and its object. 
In the first matter, novelists have 
so busily extended the province of 
their art as almost completely to 
vindicate their right to treat as 
they will Ui what they will. Daring 
is no longer of moment. None is 
shocked, though many are wearily 
disgusted. What is of interest is 


the shaping of a new fastidiousness, 
a modern reticence. The second 
matter is kindred to this. Man is 
not merely intellectually aware of 
his experience. He is implicated 
in it. He is all too conscious of 
himself as part of it, as moulded 
by it, or as concerned to direct it. 
The percipient subject is part of 
the perceived object. Fiction ex- 
periments with this relation. The 
reader contemplates an imaginary 
world with greater or less detach- 
ment, as the writer affords and he 
accepts opportunities of identifying 
himself with what is afoot. The 
significance of life lies just here. 
Of what kind is the subject’s 
awareness of that bewildering sub- 
ject-object, himself, enmeshed: in 
various levels of existence ? There 
is a fastidiousness which with- 
draws. There is a zest which 
plunges. 

Of these twenty books The 
Artificial Princess is that most 
completely withdrawn from life’s 
robuster contacts. Ronald Firbank 
was not merely infinitely sensitive 
to life, but unerringly so. He 
knew perfectly what it was from 
which he had withdrawn. It was 
not, with him, that trifles were all : 
simply, they were enough. They 
signified, for so delicate an instru- 
ment as his mind, all those weightier 
shocks of which they were the 
dying reverberations. So fragile 
is this sensitiveness that all his 
characters share init. His exquisite 
unwounding wit is their continual 
protection, a tact fending them off 
from damaging one another. On 
them descends his own vivid com- 
prehension, giving them an im- 
mediate intuition of one another's 
subtleties. It is his brilliant and 
courageous genius to spare them, 
and in them the reader, the too 
heavy pressure of life upon human 
awareness. 

Mr. Kincaid’s clemency extends 
no further than to the reader. For 
Cactus Land can justly be called 
lovely in its acquiescence to griev- 
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ous vicissitudes marshalled in a 
formal movement of impressive 
beauty. From a piece of random 
wantonness is born a personality 
exposed to the less tender usage of 
the world, favourite and out-cast 
by turns, until the same random 
wantonness engulfs her in the end. 
Yet everything between is so 
ordered and inevitable as to make 
even of that randomness an appro- 
priate thing charged with meaning. 
So clumsy and unthinking a cause 
sets in motion consequences which 
return to confer upon it something 
of their own dignity, subduing by 
implication life’s most aimless parts 
to a. prescient ordination of the 
whole. 

But acquiescence questions no- 
thing and is content to forgo the 
explanation of its necessity, so 
cogent is it in its own eyes. It 
offers nothing to the mind. Thomas 
Mann questions the eternal past to 
explain man’s unquiet in terms of 
destiny. In the patriarchs were 
men much like ourselves in broad 
essentials, men driven by an unrest 
divinely sanctioned—not a malaise 
to be subdued, but a seeking to be 
followed. Such an unrest is unquiet 
even about its own justification. 
It pierces time backward beyond 
the creation of matter, to find the 
soul, ‘ an oldest thing,’ amorous of 
physical experience. It finds, also, 
the intelligent spirit, ‘the second 
emissary,’ sent to trouble the soul 
and lead it back to its spiritual 
origins. In Tales of Jacob this 
doctrine is exemplified on the 
simpler, heroic scale of that familiar 
story. But since this conflict is 
man’s earthly destiny, the char- 
acters. being made _ recognisably 
such as we still are, the significance 
of Jacob’s story is manifestly for 
us and for our children. 

Defy the Foul Fiend has al- 
ready been cited as an entirely wel- 
come second emissary, leading the 
novel back to its eighteenth-century 
origins. There is something so 
distasteful to the mind in the 


fleshly wallowings of the truant 
soul that it is occasionally con- 
strained to come to its own rescue 
and leave the soul to its fate. Once 
it can take a holiday from its mis- 
sion of delivering the soul from 
physical entanglements, the mind's 
concern is with its own brilliancy. 
By various delicious expedients 
Mr. Collier is able to initiate the 
guileless Willoughby into diverse 
contrasted experiences of the world. 
The whole texture of the book is 
worked brilliantly with that kind 
of wit which preserves the integrity 
of the mind from emotional impli- 
cations. 

In The Captain Hates the Sea 
Mr. Wallace Smith uses an engaging 
air of farce to prevent tragedy from 
becoming poignant. The tragedy 
is there, and gallantly carried off 
by its isolated victim who joins 
the ship for so short a time in mid- 
voyage. But the interest is in how 
the coming and tragic going of a 
single downright personality can 
exhibit the entire company in its 
true colours. The whole thing is 
enormous fun and brilliantly sus- 
tained. And the realities are solid 
behind it. 

News from Havre holds the life 
of an embarrassed French family 
in prolonged suspense, so that their 
characters and those of their neigh- 
bours can be studied in leisurely 
retrospect. They are not racked 
with anxiety, but live expectantly 
from hand to mouth, and all is seen 
after a sufficient lapse of time to 
rob it of its urgency. The legacy 
will come. Meanwhile it is a ques- 
tion of ways and means. M. 
Georges Duhamel’s indulgent irony 
displays his characters in a queerly 
lovable light and gives us a very 
fine book indeed. 

Holy Deadlock has none of that 
intensity which burned in The 
Secret Baitle. It is an entirely 
competent and businesslike expo- 
sition of how difficult and grimy the 
process of divorce can be for decent 
people. Everyone should read it, 
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quite apart from the fact that it is 
extremely good reading. It is an 
admirable illustration of the muddle 
in which human relations can 
become involved for those who 
demand too much of them. Mr. 
Herbert’s assumptions are highly 
compromising to the second emis- 
sary. In his world the fundamen- 
tally decent have a kind of natural 
goodness, if you do not try them 
too high, and that is all the good- 
ness there is. The function of 
human institutions is, therefore, 
to accommodate themselves to 
such. Circumventing knaves is 
another matter. The intelligent 
spirit reassures the soul. 

Dark Interval, too, is everybody’s 
book. It should be said at once 
that Miss Cornwall spares us the 
dark terrors of the complete down- 
fall of the mind, as well as the more 
concrete horrors of the institutional 
treatment of theinsane. Her prob- 
lem is how such treatment appears 
to returning sanity. Perhaps not 
unnaturally, it appears, with all 
its knowledge, so devoid of compre- 
hension. Where, after all, is the 
stable mind with sufficient know- 
ledge, sufficient imagination, suffi- 
cient courage and sufficient charity 
to identify itself completely with 
the instable and discern its needs 
from within? Meanwhile Miss 
Cornwall has given us an interesting 
study of sanity’s hardened con- 
sciousness of itself in the presence 
of its opposite, and a book with a 
queer beauty and even gaiety of 
its own, emphatically worth reading. 

But there is a broader traditional 
human sanity which consists in a 
sense of responsibility to the future 
and the world, the sanity, not of 
individuals, but of societies. The 
remaining twelve books might all 
be considered as studies in social 
irresponsibility. Mr. Graves has 
well caught the feeling of anxious 
relief with which the Emperor 
Claudius must have reviewed the 
principates of his predecessors. A 
donnish and detached mind at the 


mercy of the Roman nightmare of 
irresponsible power, suspicion, and 
intrigue might well have thus reas- 
sured itself that times were changed 
and there was nothing more to fear, 
by examining the past as if it were 
a cross between a matter of history 
and a_ half-comic half-frightening 
dream. 

In The Deacon the central figure 
wields an irresponsible power over 
the small Welsh circle which he 
dominates, until he is forced to 
realise that his zeal for righteous- 
ness is no more than thirst for 
power. Mr. Llewellyn reproduces 
in all its ugly intensity the inward 
struggle and the outward ruin. 

Our special modern irresponsi- 
bility lies in having lost control of 
our destiny. Rhondda Roundabout 
presents a fine series of pictures of 
the Rhondda during the depression. 
Life does not go all to pieces; it 
goes on—its politics, worship, sing- 
ing, dancing, gambling. And in the 
background are the pits, idle or 
greedy of human life. Here it is 
simply courage that keeps the 
spectre at bay. Mr. Jones does not 
intensify the agony. He does not 
even stress the courage. But it is 
there. Mr. Waugh’s longish book, 
The Balliols, traces in the fortunes 
of a single family some of the paths 
conducting to our present condition 
—the good times, the suffrage 
movement, the war, the boom, the 
slump. It is a study in parallel 
deteriorations, personal and public : 
institutions breaking up, an old 
business in difficulties, the soldier 
going to pieces after the war, and 
the fine flowering of the movement 
towards women’s freedom in a 
charming, irresponsible idiot of a 
girl gravely wondering whether to 
break up another woman’s married 
life or not. Mr. Waugh recounts the 
story from the point of view of an 
onlooker not deeply involved, pon- 
dering the significance of it all. 
In Under Proof, Miss Cannan is on 
a similar track. She throws the 
standards of present-day England 
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into contrast with those of the Boer 
War period by jumping the inter- 
vening years. Apparently the try- 
anything-once young woman’s point 
of view is that there is something 
to be said for Victorian standards 
after all,{because when you get into 
exciting ‘ jams ’ with dagoes decent 
men will fish you out and even 
marry you. It cramps your style 
so, if young men want to be irre- 
sponsible idiots too. 

Strip Jack Naked explores a 
kindred problem under a different 
guise. The dashing elder brother 
is killed before he can marry the 
girl who is going to bear his child. 
The steady, shy young brother 
comes to the rescue and marries 
her himself. The difficulty is to 
create exactly such characters as 
will make this credible, which Mr. 
Hampson very convincingly does. 

Miss. Thompson’s Breakfast in 
Bed is an oddly feline book, purring 
and rubbing itself, with an occa- 
sional scratch, against the furnish- 
ings of life. Elegance is examined 
from the point of view of those who 
enjoy it, of their servants and, by 
contrast, of the struggling poor. 
There is a due allowance of senti- 
ment. as well as the apparently 
inevitable concern with the re- 
actions of young women who omit 
the preliminary of marriage. 

Swallows is a lighter book than 
Mr. Llewellyn’s. Miss Montgomery’s 
Rector is a self-deceiver, but an 
irresponsible noodle, by no means 
a powerful personality such as the 
Deacon. The straits to which he 
brings his family are well contrived, 
the descriptions are telling, and the 
characters seen with an admirable 
irony which keeps the book clear 
of pathos. But they are mostly, 
in varying degrees, eccentrics. 
There is no arguing from them 
to their species. Eccentricity of 
another sort pervades Falling Star. 
Grand Hotel depended upon an 
admirable concentration not here 
present. But Hollywood itself is 
an eccentricity. It is difficult to 


know what is credible concerning 
it and what is not. But the author 
creates, for the time being, a 
credible world significant to itself 
in which the temperaments of 
film stars are of vital moment and 
the advisabilities and difficulties of 
getting oneself seduced acquire a 
kind of interest, even if one is not 
a star of any discernible magnitude. 
It is a bewildering business. 

Miss Evans writes with really 
remarkable power. The appro- 
priate sexualities and sadisms and 
drunkennesses and frustrations of 
a small and perhaps, even at this 
date, abnormal world are all ex- 
emplified in characters of in- 
disputable flesh and blood. Now 
and then the second emissary gives 
a faint wriggle. The soul has not 
yet quite shaken him off, even in 
Turf or Stone. In spite of Miss 
Hurst’s oppressive preoccupation 
with the physical aspects of flesh 
and the visceral aspects of feminine 
awareness, Anitra’s Dance is inte- 
resting. The absorbing question of 
how young women are to dispose 
of their virginity to the best 
advantage continues to bulk large. 
But, quite apart from that, the 
effect of this vivid character upon 
the diverse personages who sur- 
round her is interestingly handled. 

Mr. Golding follows the fortunes 
of the daughters of a Jewish 
family through wealth and poverty, 
in and out of marriage, hither and 
thither about the continent of 
Europe, and safely home to the 
kitchen in Oleander Street where | 
the anarchists no longer drink Mrs. 
Silver's tea-and-lemon. What these 
fortunes are, Mr. Golding con- 
vincingly reveals to readers who 
can survive sentences such as the 
following : 

But she would pay for it for days 
and days after, so twisted she would 
be with aches and pains, and her hair 
falling all over the place, and not able 


to keep her food down properly, it 
was sometimes so bad as that. 


GERALD Crow. 
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Rossini. By Lord Derwent. Duck- 
worth.—15s. net, 


Rossini. By Francis Toye. Heine- 
mann.—ros. 6d. net. 


Liszt. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Faber and Faber.—15s. net. 


Tue first thing the English musi- 
cian will look for in any study of 
Rossini is a satisfactory explana- 
tion of that ‘ great renunciation ’ 
which made so early an end of his 
career. Lord Derwent’s interpre- 
tation is a sensible one ; and there 
now seems little reason to doubt 
that good sense, a share of good 
fortune, and bad health were the 
chief factors in the composer’s 
decision. Of himself the composer 
said that he had facility and a great 
deal of instinct, and, after reading 
this study, one is led to believe that 
he was intent upon investing these 
gifts so that he might lead an agree- 
able life. It is a reasonable view. 
Intelligence, a lively personality, 
and a love of society were qualities 
with which he could have made a 
success in another calling; ‘ but,’ 
writes Lord Derwent, ‘the gods, 
with the alarming inconsistency of 
which they are sometimes capable, 
had given him the gift of writing 
music, and as what he really 
desired was Life, not Art, music 
was pressed into service to achieve 
that end.’ There is this, too, to 
consider ; a year after his return 
to Bologna he was separated from 
the extravagant La Colbran, and 
his new companion, Olympe Pelis- 
sier, vulgar and tiresome as she 
was, also was economical and a 
good nurse. With these facts in 
mind it is no longer possible to 
make a picture of Rossini’s retire- 
ment as being something in the 
nature of an heroic sacrifice. It 
was just an instance of Italian 
common-sense. 

Lord Derwent has no hesitation 
in admitting that Stendhal’s 
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Rachmaninoff’s Recollections. Allen 
and Unwin.—ros. 6d. net. 
Music Ho! By Constant Lambert. 

Faber and Faber.—1os. 6d. net. 
Practical Musical Criticism. By 
Oscar Thompson. M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, New York.— $2. 


enthusiasm has been a continuous 
influence in his own book. He 
even condones the inaccuracies in 
Stendhal’s writings, and confesses 
that, as for him, they are all ex- 
piated by one ounce of the vitality 
which is to be found in the merest 
of his foot-notes. It is true that he 
inclines to verbosity in describing 
the music’s effect, forgetting that 
the experience of music calls for 
precision rather than profusion if 
even the faintest echo of it is to 
be conveyed. But his method is 
preferable to Mr. Toye’s, which too 
teadily falls into clichés and vain 
repetitions. Apparently, the highest 
praise that this author can bestow 
upon the best episodes of Rossini’s 
work is expressed in the word 
* agreeable,’ the most indefinite and 
colourless of all epithets. ‘ In short, 
the Stabat Mater, if uneven, is a very 
characteristic and agreeable work.’ 
Such a sentence has the appearance 
of a short cut only too thankfully 
taken. Whatever may be thought 
of the good qualities of the splen- 
did Inflammatus or the Eja, Maier, 
‘agreeable’ is hardly the appro- 
priate summary. Mr. Toye is an 
enthusiast ; thatisclear. But from 
a critic we have the right to expect 
something more qualified, less bald 
than this, relating to the second act 
of William Tell: ‘ It is, with the 
possible exception of two choruses, 
a masterpiece from beginning to 
end. Nobody, not even Wagner or 
Verdi, has written anything more 
effective for the stage.’ And is not 
the cart before the horse in the 
succeeding sentence ? * Indeed, 
both those great masters owe much 
to this magnificent music ; witness 
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the Verdian vigour and the Wag- 
nerian contours of Tell’s address.’ 
The debt of Verdi and Wagner to 
Rossini would have been more 
convincingly shown had we been 
given instances of Rossini’s style, 
however modified, in the others’ 
compositions. If the vigour which 
Mr. Toye has in mind were truly 
Verdian. and the contours truly 
Wagnerian, it is not likely that 
they would be found in William 
Tell. 

, Without being in any sense a 
perfect study—it could have been 
pruned with advantage—Lord Der- 
went’s is more evocative, therefore 
more readable, than Mr. Toye’s. 
Lord. Derwent is learned in the 
period, but the learning is lightly 
and brilliantly worn. One of his 
best chapters is the first, where he 
describes the transition from the 
classic period—‘ the period ‘of music 
for music’s sake,’—to that of 
Romanticism. Here he skilfully 
summarises the characteristics of 
Italian composers of the eighteenth 
century, the pioneers and the 
schoolmen, the leaders and the 
nonentities, the famous and the 
obscure. . He calls attention to the 
spreading influence of the Italian 
style through musicians travelling 
in England, Spain, Denmark, 
Russia; and takes into account 
the Italo-German rivalry in the 
musical life of France. In so doing 
he emphasises the importance of 
that other rivalry between. voice 
and instrument, stage and orchestra, 
and makes clear that it was 
Rossini’s spirit which helped the 
latter to gain supremacy. This was 
not the least of the results of 
Rossini’s admiration for Mozart. 
Grétry, answering Napoleon’s in- 
quiry on one occasion, distinguished 
between Mozart and Cimarosa by 
saying that the former built up his 
statue with the stage as a mere 
pedestal, whereas the latter made 
the stage a statue and the orchestra 
a pedestal. In this and in other 
matters Rossini declared for 
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Mozart. Indeed, it passed his 
understanding, so he confessed in 
later life, that a people which had 
produced Mozart could ever forsake 
him for Wagner. Rossini was fully 
alive to Wagner’s powers; but how 
well we understand his famous 
judgment: ‘ Monsieur Wagner a 
de beaux moments mais de mauvais 
quarts d@’heures aussi.’ 

If the prima donna’s agency is 
required to promote a_ Rossini 
fashion, the virtuoso pianist or 
conductor must be pressed into 
service to make a complete success 
of a Liszt vogue. Such a vogue is 
long overdue. In spite of Busoni’s 
great influence, in spite of a marked 
turning of present-day public taste 
towards Romanticism, Liszt has 
never wholly come into hisown. If 
it were possible for an author to 
start in movement a wave of enthu- 
siasm, then we could be easy on 
Liszt’s account after the publica» 
tion of such a study as Mr. Sache- 
verell Sitwell’s. 

Let the present writer confess 
that he is always on guard when 
he is reading a ‘ literary ’ author on 
music; and then let him also 
confess that he quickly dropped it 
after reading the first few chapters 
of this book. There Mr. Sitwell 
brings his young hero to Paris, 
describes his meeting with the 
hard-hearted Cherubini, tells how 
he became the ninth wonder of 
that far-off, fantastic: world, and 
shows him becoming enamoured of 
Madame d’Agoult, and takes care 
that to the reader she shall appear 
as a very ordinary woman. Later, 
when Wagner becomes the dominat- 
ing figure, Mr. Sitwell’s interpreta- 
tion continues to fascinate even if 
it is not always convincing: Only 
by projecting himself as an actor 
in this florid play could an author 
set the stage and paint the 
Romantic scene with so much art. 
The book carries blemishes which, 
one would say, are almost part of 
its nature. The style is so exquisite 
as sometimes to be irritating, par- 
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ticularly as regards Mr. Sitwell’s 
passion for commas. To him a 
comma is a diamond, to be set as 
carefully and displayed as fre- 
quently. His pages are a-glitter 
with them. Also there are mis- 
takes; to the Carl Rosa must be 
given the credit of an earlier 
production of The Damnation of 
Faust than that at Monte Carlo; 
Cornelius did not write a Caliph 
of Bagdad; Frederick Corder was 
not knighted ; Donizetti's Lucrezia 
Borgia has not ‘ perished for ever’ 
—I saw it in Florence last year. 
But these incidents do but make 
the whole achievement seem more 
brilliant. In his little study of 
Mozart Mr. Sitwell confessed him- 
self ‘a complete and uninitiated 
amateur’ in music. That may be 
so. Both his Mozart and his 
Liszt, nevertheless, fully justify his 
entry into the field. Writing so 
fine and imaginative as this cannot 
fail to enrich the general body of 
criticism. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lambert’s 
Music Hol can only be regarded 
as an intoxicant. The value is 
momentary, exciting the ‘ body of 
criticism’ for a brief spell, but 
doing nothing to advance its health 
and strength. Already some of 
Mr. Lambert’s readers are looking 
back with the sad realisation that 
the party’s over now. At the 
outset he disclaims any intention 
of providing an ordnance map of 
modern music. His publishers 
would have blessed him, had he 
given them this, for they know 
what a large appreciation-fed public 
is waiting for such a map to help 
them on their littie outings and 
excursions. If it is not an ordnance 
map, Music Ho! is the next best 
thing, being full of quick judg- 
ments, facile comparisons, and ex- 
plosive epigrams. So many sharp 
shots are there, so many bells do 
ring, that the reader finds himself 
in the atmosphere of a shooting- 








gallery. At first he is inclined to 
applaud unthinkingly ; only later 
does he discover that this crack 
shot is shooting with the right 
hand and pressing a bell-push with 
the left. If Mr. Sitwell has a 
weakness for commas, Mr. Lambert 
is consumed by a passion for com- 
parisons. Each of his experiences 
(and they are remarkably dis- 
persed and admirably recorded) 
immediately sets out to find a 
mate. Sacre du Printemps finds 
D. H. Lawrence, Schénberg finds 
James Joyce (three periods, each 
to each), Debussy rejects Borotra 
in favour of Baudelaire, and so 
forth. It is an amusing but 
unprofitable game. 

If a book of the very opposite 
kind is required, Mr. Oscar Thomp- 
son’s Practical Musical Criticism 
can be named. For all that the 
author is American (for six years 
he has had an excellent reputation 
as critic of the New York Evening 
Post), no sharp-shooting, no wise- 
crack is to be found here. The 
title fully explains the book. Mr. 
Thompson sets out to explain the 
music critic’s job. He does so 
thoroughly, relying upon sound 
sense rather than literary frills. 
The public for such a book, no 
doubt, is even smaller than for 
one on a general subject of music ; 
but that the demand exists at all 
is symptomatic of this age of radio 
and diffuse culture. 

One book remains in the bag. 
Osker von Riesemann has set 
down in a reverential tone all that 
Rachmaninoff has told him of his 
life, and Mrs. Rutherford has 
translated the narrative for the 
Composer’s numerous English ad- 
mirers. The capital C indicates 
the author’s attitude, which, after 
all, is most proper in the case of 
one who, by nature, belongs to 
Liszt’s world of romantic virtuosity. 


Bastt Maine. 
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The Cream of Cricket. By William 

* Pollock. Methuen.—s5s. net. 

W. G. Grace. By Bernard Darwin. 

' - Duckworth.—2s. net. 

The Book of Cricket. By P. F. 

‘Warner. Dent.—7s. 6d. net. 

Moreover. By Hugh de Sélincourt. 
Howe.—7s. 6d, net. 

‘Ranji.’ By Roland Wild. Rich 
and Cowan.—15s. net. 


Booxs on cricket nowadays seem 
tather more recurrent than boun- 
daries before lunch in the aver- 
age County Championship engage- 
ment. Many of these works are 
by great players of the game; 
but we must not make flippant 
remarks! We can never be quite 
sure who has written them. There 
are certainly no John Nyrens 
nowadays (if, indeed, John Nyren 
was his own author); there is not 
even an A. E. Knight, the pro- 
fessional who years ago played for 
Leicestershire ; he wrote The Com- 
plete Cricketer, and was the first of 
the ‘ moderns ’—that is, he was the 
first man—to risk a flowery passage 
in praise of a great innings, a great 
cricketer. Knight’s description of 
Victor Trumper, and A. G. Gar- 
diner’s essay on “ Ranji,’ began a 
school of cricket literature which 
at the present time has achieved a 
yellow decadence. In every news- 
paper we find accounts of Test 
matches composed red-hot, accounts 
in which vast armies of adjectives 
march proudly and recklessly for- 
ward to slay the noun, or perish in 
the attempt. Even those authors 
who have been drawn from the 
ranks of our captains of cricket— 
even these prefer to split an 
infinitive rather than explain in 
prosaic detail the processes of an 
inswinger. 

Mr. Pollock’s book is refreshing 
because it is full neither of jargon 
nor of purple periods. He gives us 
the ripe conversation of the pavi- 


lion; his easeful vein of remi- 
niscence suggests lazy wisps of 
tobacco smoke. He used to go, as 
a boy, to the cricket weeks at 
. ‘I was caught young 
in the net of cricket worship, and 
I have never got out of it—and 
probably never shall.’ The ‘ prob- 
ably’ is superfluous; Mr. Pollock 
babbles of green fields with the 
eagerness of a man who is unhappy 
when he is not on one of them 
during the summer-time. He tells 
a W. G. Grace story I have not 
heard too often—a juicy one: 

The first ball of the local fast bowler 
just took his leg-bail. The Old Man 
was not in the least put out, however. 
Sralelag notin is Saget 
Shosahy voles, * * Wind to-day, isn’t 
it, George ? ’, put the in its 


fone went on net made a 


Mr. Pollock has many yarns as 
good as that. 

The full-scale book on ‘ W. G.’ 
has not yet been written; it was 
A. C. M. Croome’s job, but he was 
content to talk gorgeously about 
Grace; he loved his memories too 
much to make a book of them. Mr. 
Bernard Darwin's little picture of 
the Master is an admirable ‘ out- 
line’ of an enormous subject. He 
wastes not a word, and he puts his 
man into the Victorian scene. 
‘W. G.,’ like Falstaff, must always 
be discerned by the imagination 
against the background of historical 
circumstance. The difference be- 
tween the great players of to-day 
and ‘ W. G.’ is that none of them is 
absolutely indispensable. ‘ W. G.’ 
was cricket itself. And to the 
student of the game who knows the 
ways and means of cause and 
effects, ‘W. G.’ is still cricket it- 
self. He was the fount that made 
the small brooks to flow! Besides, 
he wore those symbolical whiskers, 
and he weighed immense stones, and 
he never left a Test match with a 
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strain or a headache or a damaged 
big toe. Any damage to ‘ W. G.’s’ 
big toe would have been a small 
event on the periphery of things. 
Mr. Darwin’s book gives us much 
in little.. And how graciously he 
writes—true style because it is not 
aware of its own elegance | 

Mr. Warner’s Book of Cricket is 
nearly a quarter of a century old ; 
this new and revised edition is 
proof that somebody does read 
books on the game after all, though 
I never catch anybody in the act, 
and I know of no cricketer who 
has a library. Mr. Warner's little 
encyclopedia is the ideal intro- 
duction to cricket: here is the 
boy’s plenty ; he will learn from a 
passionate lover of bat and ball the 
history and the technique ; also, he 
will get a good idea of the artists 
who have done all the unforgettable 
deeds. Mr. Warner has, I fancy, 
altered his account of the greatest 
game he ever played in—the match 
between the M.C.C. team in South 
Africa at Johannesburg in January 
1906. I seem to remember that in 
his first edition of the Book of 
Cricket he declaimed at the point 
of crisis (where Relf bowled a full 
toss on the leg-side to Sherwell) : 
‘O Relf! Relf!’ The passage. is 
toned down now to 
then Relf sent a full-pitch on the leg- 
side, and Sherwell seized the oppor- 
tunity and hit it to the boundary. 
Mr. Warner in his writings often 
does less than justice to his own 
youthful and expressive eloquence. 
His book is enriched by some of 
Mr. G. W. Beldam’s incomparable 
action pictures. Photography, like 
many other things, is supposed to 
have achieved great advances in 
recent years. Mr. Beldam was one 
of the pioneers of the action- 
portrait; and nobody: has gone 
beyond his work in significant poise 
and gesture. He put out of date, 
and rendered obsolete, the old 
static representations of bqwlers 
caught in eternal attitudes—right 
hand up, like a strap-hanger. 
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Mr. de Sélincourt’s Moreover is 
a risky experiment; apropos of 
cricket, he talks about himself, 
uses the game as a theme upon 
which to play many charming and 
personal variations. The trouble is 
that now and again he drops into 
the English habit of discovering in 
cricket a code—a way of life. We 
all know what he means, but it has 
a heavy sound sometimes. 

It is easy to laugh at the ‘ flan- 
nelled fool,’ still easier, ps, at 
the ‘ muddied oaf.’ Yet the desire to 
show himself a man is deeply rooted 
in human nature, as in bird nature is the 
gorgeous display of himself in song and 
plumage of the bird. The play instinct 
is woven into the fibres of life. 

Moral platitudes come frostily into 
a cricket book. 

But Mr. de Sélincourt is delightful 
when he writes of the village 
cricket fields of Sussex. 

‘Ranji’ did not wish his bio- 
gtapher to deal with him only or 
even mainly as a cricketer. Mr, 
Roland Wild’s ‘ Life ’ was obviously 
‘ authorised.’ It is well and con- 
scientiously done.. But cricketers 
will skip the parts that discuss 
‘ Ranji’ talents as Indian states- 
man or administrator. The most 
magical of all batsmen did not, 
as student of affairs, depart from 
the common-sense of the straight 
bat: His politics were shrewd and 
amelioristic and not particularly 
distinguished. But Mr. Wild de- 
picts the character of the man who 
when he lost an eye while shooting 
did not make a noise about it, 
This was the ‘ Ranji’ whose bat of 
light willow once on a time flicked 
the terrifying short ‘ bumpers’ of 
Ernest Jones off his left ear. 
‘Ranji’ brought to our English 
meadow game the dark, graceful 
genius of his own land; his like 
will never be seen again. He was 
entirely original—and Nature has 
broken the mould. _ He deserves to 
live for ever in a book written in 
the prose that Hazlitt used when he 
wrote about the Indian jugglers. 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 
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An Enquiry into the Nature of 
Certain Nineteenth Century 
Pamphlets. By John Carter 
and Graham Pollard. Con- 
stable.—15s. net. 


THis is a most sensational book. 
Indeed, the revelation that it makes 
is so astounding that the authors 
may consider that they have 
demonstrated. once again that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Pollard may look upon 
themselves as expert bibliographers 
working carefully and methodically 
in the remote and restricted book- 
collector’s world, but in reality 
they are a loss to Scotland Yard 
and have produced a ‘shocker’ 
almost perfect in its technique. 
The nineteenth-century pamph- 
lets with which the authors deal 
are fifty-one in number and com- 
prise the rarest and most desirable 
possessions of the collector. They 
are the work of the most famous 
and unassailable writers, and have 
naturally. commanded high prices 
wherever they have appeared for 
sale. Dickens, Thackeray, Tenny- 
son, the two Brownings, Swin- 
burne, Matthew Arnold, George 
Eliot, Rossetti, Morris, Ruskin, and 
Stevenson, there is hardly a great 
name in Victorian literature that is 
not represented, and in every case 
by a rare privately-printed pamph- 
let that becomes a first edition 
by preceding the published edition. 
It can readily be understood 
that large sums of money are in- 
volved. Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese have fetched over 
£250 at auction, Tennyson’s Morte 
@' Arthur {100, and for at least a 
generation the reputation of these 
pamphlets has been unquestioned. 
Beyond dll question Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Pollard have now proved 
that thirty out of the fifty-one are 
certain forgeries, and that the 
remainder are so suspicious in their 
origin that only a meticulous con- 


science would give a verdict of non- 
proven. It has always been con- 
sidered that, unlike other works of 
art, books could not be faked; and 
I think it remains true that actually 
to copy a first edition is an impos- 
sible task. Even in this case the 
forgeries have been ultimately un- 
masked, and it was only an unusual 
combination of circumstances that 
enabled them to be imposed so long 
upon the world. To begin with 
the forger had a brilliant idea. He 
did not fake copies of a rare first 
edition already printed ; he actually 
created a first edition, so that there 
was nothing with which it could be 
compared. Then, fortunately for 
him and disastrously for collectors, 
his work actually deceived the 
experienced eye of a_bibliophile 
whose: judgment was universally 
trusted, It is not surprising that 
other collectors, who have been 
accustomed to look upon Mr. Wise 
as the pattern of the modern book- 
collectors and to use his elaborate 
bibliographies as the test of their 
own collections, should have ac- 
cepted without question pamphlets 
vouched for by him and surrounded 
by him with a mass of apparently 
conclusive evidence. Up toa point, 
then, the forger was fortunate, but, 
like all criminals, he made mis- 
takes. 

There will probably be some who 
will regret this exposure. As the 
possessor myself of many of these 
pamphlets, I know how annoying 
it is to find things so prized yester- 
day worthless to-day. It is true, of 
course, that the second edition now 
becomes the first, but these second 
editions are not so rare, and 
financial loss is inevitable. The 
collector, however, should be careful 
what he discards. In my opinion, 
several of these pamphlets are 
piracies rather than forgeries, and I 
believe it will be found that 
Dickens's To be Read at Dusk, 
Kipling’s White Horses, Ruskin’s 
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Leoni, Stevenson’s Story of a Lie, 
Swinburne’s Dead Love and Cleo- 
patva, and Thackeray’s Interesting 
Event still remain first editions. On 
the whole, I consider that collectors 
should welcome this disastrous 
event, however catastrophic may 
be its immediate effect upon the 
market. The whole essence of a 
first edition is the value of its text 
to the student, and we must be 
sure that the text is genuine. To 
be sure of this we must eliminate 
the forger, and this case has the 
merit that it makes it quite clear 
that even with all the advantages 
in his favour the forger cannot 
escape the eye of the expert. 

And what eyes these experts 
have! Starting with no more to go 
upon than a rumour, they build up 
their case by deduction and then 
proceed to reconstruct the crime. 
They begin with the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, and note that no 
copy is recorded with presentation 
inscriptions from the author or her 
husband, that no copy is in a 
contemporary binding, and that 
the book is never referred to 
in contemporary correspondence. 
They then proceed to the examina- 
tion of the paper, and discover 
under the microscope that ten 
pamphlets supposed to have been 
printed before 1860 contain esparto 
gtass, which was not used before 
1861, and that twelve pamphlets 
supposed to have been printed 
before 1874 contain chemical wood, 
which was not used until after 1874. 
They then turn to the type, and 
discover that sixteen pamphlets, 
five of them new ones, supposed to 
have been printed before 1874 are 
' printed in a kernless type not used 
before 1880, and that all sixteen, 
and, indeed, probably all the fifty- 
one, are printed by the same 
printer. They then apply the test 
of collation, and discover that five 
of the pamphlets are printed from 
a later text. No clue, however 
obscure, has been overlooked. 
Printers whose imprint is on the 


pamphlets have been searched for 
and found never to have existed. 
Auction records have been 
examined, and it has been found 
that not a single one of the sus- 
pected pamphlets has an author's 
presentation inscription or a con- 
temporary date of acquisition, none 
of them are in contemporary bind- 
ings, and most of them are not 
excessively rare. The chain of 
evidence is completed by the 
ominous fact that no copy of any 
of the fifty-one pamphlets appeared 
anywhere, either in a museum 
library or in an auction sale or in a 
bibliography, before 1888. 

The authors of this book and the 
victims of this accomplished decep- 
tion are, of course, intent on the 
discovery of the forger. But no one 
can be so eager to trace him as Mr. 
Wise, who has unwittingly played 
so large a part in the distribution of 
the forged pamphlets. He pre- 
sented twenty-three of them to the 
British Museum and fifteen to the 
Cambridge University Library. Mr. 
Wise was the cashier, manager, and 
later proprietor, of the firm of 
Herman Rubeck. Mr. Schlenge- 
mann, an employee of that firm, 
sold the first two forgeries to the 
British Museum in 1888. Mr. Otto 
Rubeck sold four more to the 
British Museum in 1890. Mr 
Gorfin joined the Rubeck firm in 
1892, and from 1898 acted as 
Mr. Wise’s agent for the sale of 
these pamphlets Of the fifty-one 
suspected pamphlets Mr. Gorfin 
puchased thirty-four in various 
amounts from Mr. Wise and sold 
sixteen on commission for Mr. Wise. 
It was natural, therefore, that the 
investigators, having reached this 
point, should ask Mr.’ Wise to 
enable them to go the one necessary 
step further back and provide them 
with the name of the man from 
whom all these copies were derived. 
In everybody’s interest it is essen- 
tial that the question should be 
answered at the earliest possible 
moment, EsHER. 
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Walks and Talks: The Diary of 
a@ Member of Parliament in 
1933-4. By Sir Arnold Wilson. 
Oxford University Press.—5s. 
net. 


Tue author of an extraordinarily 
happy idea which he has incor- 
porated in this book compares his 
journeys among the people of his 
constituency to Cobbett’s rural 
amblings on his nag, except that 
he goes on foot. But Sir Arnold’s 
idea was so superlatively good 
that, like many other good ideas, it 
possesses a long traditional ancestry. 
It was the method of the Founder 
of Christian ethics to gird the loins 
and go forth among the common 
people of Galilee. It was the 


practice of the Jesuit Fathers 
among the Indians, of many a 
medieval friar, Buddhist itine- 
rant, Chinese sage and Dissenting 
preacher. The attraction of Bun- 
yan’s great epic that age cannot 


wither nor custom stale is not in 
its doctrinal opinions, but because 
it relates the journey of a human 
soul among all sorts and conditions 
of men who are not the less men 
from being labelled as allegorical 
figures. Sir Arnold has set forth 
upon the same grand old highway 
that the ancients trod, and we 
follow his adventures and dis- 
coveries among the divers types 
and classes and circumstances of 
men with something of the same 
attention we have given to the 
masterpieces of old. It is true that 
the philosophy that accompanies 
his mission is expressed as the rather 
conventional credo of a normal 
Conservative. member of Parlia- 
ment. But no reader, whatever his 
political faith, need concern him- 
self much with Sir Arnold’s party 
allegiance. The absorbing interest 
of his book is, with all respect to 
him, not what he has to say, but 
what other people have to say to 
him. What we have to admire in 
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the author are the brilliance of his 
idea, the fidelity with which he 
pursued it, the catholicity of his 
attitude, the generous democratic 
warmth and sympathy which he 
brings to the problems, the 
anxieties, the hardships and in- 
justices of so many different kinds 
and conditions of men. 

If Sir Arnold had not so much as 
mentioned his political professions, 
it would in no way have affected 
the colour, the quality and the 
drama of his book. Our impression 
of him is conveyed in such sen- 
tences as these: ‘ The chief ends of 
education are the development of 
the diversity latent in human 
beings and the encouragement of 
socially valuable trends and ten} 
dencies in individuals’ ; ‘ A society 
based on freedom is fundamentally 
more healthy than one which has 
surrendered the freedom of its 
citizens to think and act on their 
own responsibility.’ I like, too, the 
unexpected snatches of quotation 
from the Psalms, from Milton, 
Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Piers Plow- 
man and other men or _ books, 
simply because they and the sen- 
tences I have cited reveal that Sir 
Arnold was well and truly qualified 
for the task whose results are 
embodied in his book—the task of 
lending a sympathetic ear to the 
frustrated and often semi-articulate 
grievances, social maladjustments, 
economic hardships and remedial 
ideas that not merely remain un- 
voiced by way of the ordinary 
machinery of government but even 
unknown. While I was reading Sir 
Arnold’s experiences it struck me 
very forcibly that if this variety of 
view, these concrete and particular 
manifestations of a just discontent, 
possessed the due channels for self- 
expression, the burdens ofour time 
would be sensibly lessened. The 
divisions between classes are not so 
pervasive as they used to be. But 
the division between an official 
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bureaucracy and the people, the 
actual living beings whom it exists 
to serve, remains a gulf that seems 
impassable, yet Sir Arnold, to his 
honour and in his own person, has 
bridged it. 

The material gathered by the 
author during the course of such 
patient walks and multitudinous 
talks—nearly all conducted within 
the bounds of his constituency in 
‘happy homely Hertfordshire ’—is 
so diverse that it is impossible to 
give more than a fragmentary 
impression of them here. A large 
number of them bear no relation 
to the orthodox subject-matter of 
high politics, and are none the 
worse for that. Many of the 
casual conversations refreshingly 
ventilated on highway and byway 
group themselves, for instance, 
round the starvation and deteriora- 
tion of the old rural communities. 
This starvation is a moral and 
social rather than a physical one, 
for the towns have not only drawn 
off the most energetic of the 
young countrymen, but infected the 
countryside with their vulgarities 
rather than elevated it with their 
culture. As Sir Arnold tells us, 
there are 120,000 fewer men on 
the land than there were in 1921. 
He had many meetings with. the 
habituals of country ‘ pubs.’ which 
a wise parson in one neighbourhood 
told him was a school of manners, 
and of discussions in the art of 
conversing. I can endorse that 
from my own experience, and also 
the disastrous effect upon village 
life of the Hadow Report, an effect 
of which Sir Arnold gives many 
examples. The decline or elimina- 
tion of the village school is a set- 
back both to education and the 
vitality of the local community. 
Sir Arnold also supplies much 
documentary evidence in the best 
form it can be obtained—namely, 
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from the mouths of the people most 
deeply concerned—of the evil of 
withholding information about con- 
traceptives from the poorer classes, © 
and this applies even more pers 
tinently to small country places 
than it does to town slums, where 
there is less ignorance and prejudice. 
Few who have not actually lived” 
in a village are aware of the condi- 
tions of bad housing in incredible” 
numbers of country cottages, pic+ 
turesque enough in their externals; 
and of what life is like for a large” 
family that lives in one of them) 

But these topics and the vital” 
need for the restoration of agri>— 
culture are only a handful of the © 
total subjects discussed, subjects - 
which constantly throw flickers of - 
light upon the personalities who 
discuss them. We have an illuminat> © 
ing comparison between the casual 7 
ward, where the victims of mis* ~ 
fortune are so often treated as 
ticket-of-leave men, and homes for © 
mental deficients, where. the in 
mates are well fed, well housed; 
well attended and provided with 
many little comforts and amenities. — 
There are talks about the murder- 
ous toll of the roads, and it is 
interesting that the views stored 
up by the author from this man © 
and that man were unanimous that ~ 
the real remedy was to limit the ~ 
speed of motor cars by law. There © 
is, again, a story given by @ 
Borstal vagrant which epitomises” 
the unmerited, ironical misfortunes — 
by means of which the social — 
mechanism forces a man into the — 
dust. Sir Arnold’s comment has’ 
an oddly traditional ring, and is ~ 
somehow exactly right for the 
particular réle he plays in this’ 
book: ‘I walked on for several’ 
hours reflecting on what I had-seen' 
and heard during the day.’ 


H. J. MassINcHAM. 








